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The Nebraska State 
Historical Society 


Founded August 26, 1867. 
Reorganized September 25, 1878. 


The Nebraska State Historical Society started Sep- 
tember 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in the Commer- 
cial Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well known citizens 
of the State were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. Pre- 
vious to this date, on August 26, 1867, the State Histor- 
ical Society and Library Association was incorporated in 
order to receive from the State the gift of the block of 
ground, later known as Haymarket Square now Munici- 
pal Building Square. This original Historical Associa- 
tion held no meetings. It was superseded by the present 
State Historical Society. 
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NEBRASKA NEWSPAPERS 


The State Historical Society Collection of Twenty 
Thousand Files. 
Their Value to Nebraska and their Preservation—His- 
torical Newspaper Collections in Other States. 


(In October, 1934, President D. S. Dalbey of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society appointed a committee consisting of J. C. Seacrest, 
chairman, D. L. Love and A. E. Sheldon to assemble data upon News- 
papers as historical sources and their collection and preservation in 
the principal historical libraries of the United States. This report 
was prepared in compliance with the appointment of this committee 
and is submitted to the newspapers of Nebraska and the Nebraska 


public.) 


The Nebraska Newspaper collections in the possession 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society deserve a spec- 
ial story in the Nebraska History Magazine at this time. 
This remarkable collection begins with a file of the Ne- 
braska Palladium, the first newspaper printed in Ne- 
braska, starting its publication July 15, 1854. In the 
territorial period from 1854 to 1867 the Historical Socie- 
ty collection includes complete or partial files of about 
forty newspapers. They are of extraordinary interest 
and value, printed upon rag newspaper at that time; they 
are well preserved and among the priceless possessions 
of the Historical Society. Many of these were gathered 
by J. Sterling Morton, when he was secretary of the ter- 
ritory and they came into possession of the State His- 
torical Society in later years when Mr. Morton was its 
President. 


Systematic Newspaper Collection Began in 1891 

The systematic collection of the Nebraska Newspap- 
ers was started by Secretary Howard W. Caldwell in 
1891, and has been maintained regularly ever since. In 
the course of the years a great many valuable files of 
dates between 1867 and 1891 have been gathered, most 
of them by the present editor of the History Magazine. 


They also include some of the rarest historical material, 
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some of the most interesting and illuminating literature 
upon the period of early pioneer settlement and develop- 
ment of Nebraska. These papers are also priceless, some 
of them printed upon the old rag newspaper and some 
of them upon straw, rag, wood fibre and wood pulp 
paper, which came into general use in Nebraska period- 
icals about that time. 


Nearly Complete Files for Later Years 

The Nebraska newspaper files from 1891 to the pre- 
sent time are more nearly complete. They include almost 
all the files of the daily newspapers and over three- 
fourths of the weeklies and other periodicals. In the 
columns of these papers is most of the important informa- 
tion, not only about Nebraska as a state, but about every 
county, city and village in the state. Most of the data 
regarding Nebraska printed in these newspapers is not 
found anywhere else in print or in manuscript. In many 
sases the State Historical Society possesses the only ex- 
isting files of those newspapers. Fires have destroyed 
many newspaper offices and the files of their publications 
with them. Many newspapers have been sold and the 
original files have been carried away by the publisher 
who sold his plant. A few of these files have been re- 
covered from as far away as New Mexico, New York and 
the Pacific Coast. Besides the actual newspaper files 
there are a number of important newspaper scrap books 
in the possession of the Historical Society. Some of the 
most important of these belonged to Governor Robert W. 
Furnas, made by his own hand. 


Total Newspapers 

First and last, then, the Nebraska State Historical 
Society newspaper collection covers the printed story of 
the territory and state from 1854 to 1935, and includes 
complete files of the most important newspapers during 
most of that time. At the present time there are regular- 
ly received by the State Historical Society, from 
Nebraska, 416 weeklies, twenty-six dailies, besides a 
considerable number of special periodicals of different 
kinds. The total number of annual newspaper files in- 
cluded in the Historical Society collections is now about 
twenty thousand. It is the custom, in case of most of the 
country weeklies, to bind two years’ issue into one 
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volume, so that the total number of volumes of Nebraska 
Newspapers is about twelve thousand. There are now 
about two thousand unbound volumes of Nebraska News- 
papers. These are carefully tied up in brown paper 
wrappers to protect them. When they are used, these 
papers must be taken down from their shelves, untied, 
examined and again wrapped in brown paper and tied. 
This is a great waste of time and a great wear upon the 
files. All the volumes should promptly be bound, if they 
are to be preserved at all, and the State Historical Board 
is asking two thousand dollars in its budget for binding 
these unbound Nebraska newspapers. 


Exchange with Nebraska Press 

In exchange for these Nebraska newspapers the His- 
torical Society sends its own publications free to the ed- 
itors, and each editor regularly sending his publications 
to the State Historical Society is thereby made a continu- 
ing and voting member of the State Historical Society 
itself. The President of the Nebraska Press Association 
is also a regular voting member of the Nebraska Histor- 
ical Society Board and some of them have been very 
active and helpful in that relation. 


The Peril of Water 

When the present Superintendent of the State His- 
torical Society came into his office in 1917 the great bulk 
of Nebraska newspapers was in storage in the historical 
basement on the corner of the 16th and H Streets. It had 
a temporary roof. The roof was already leaking in spots; 
in spite of all repairs the leaking increased. By the year 
1930 the leakage had damaged some of the volumes in the 
basement. Governor Arthur J. Weaver as member of the 
Capitol Commission, secured a grant of space in the State 
Capitol for the protection of the newspapers and other 
volumes in the basement. To move this material was an 
enormous job. It required special appropriations from 
the legislature. By almost super-human efforts and by 
the help of the Nebraska Press Association the money 
was secured in the legislature at three different sessions. 
Meanwhile the roof became still more perilous and thou- 
sands of newspapers came very near to destruction. The 
last of these and all books and other perishable material 
in the historical basement were moved into State Capitol 
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in the years 1931-34. Thus was saved from impending 
destruction the great body of Nebraska newspaper files 
and other historical material. 


The Peril by Fire 

It was necessary to arrange the Nebraska Newspaper 
Collection in the basement of the west wing of the State 
Capitol. This required shelving, and there was no money 
for metal shelving. The shelving was made in a sub- 
stantial manner of pine lumber. The newspapers were 
arranged in alphabetical tiers by counties and made 
available for use by the many people who wished to con- 
sult them. 

Some time after the arrangement of these Nebraska 
newspapers attention was called to the possibility of fire 
arising from their placement on wooden shelves with 
narrow aisles between. There could be no question that 
there was a fire risk. There is in any library of books or 
of bound newspaper volumes. The risk, of course, is in- 
creased by wooden shelving and by unbound newspaper 


files. 


Conditions in Other States 

The editor of this Magazine has visited the newspaper 
collections of the leading Historical Societies in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. All of them have their newspaper vol- 
umes placed upon metal shelving with narrow aisles be- 

The cost of metal shelving for placing these newspapers as they 
come in each week has been estimated by the Lincoln Steel Works 
which submits the following data for manufacturing and delivering a 
sufficient quantity of sections of metal shelving to accomodate the 
newspapers which come to the State Historical Society each week. 

Thirty metal sections, each section 6 feet 4 inches high, 34 inches 
wide and 16 inches deep, six shelves in each section, each section 
caring for 18 weekly newspapers and a less number of daily news- 
papers. Their price for making and delivering each section is item- 
ized as follows: 





Labor ae $9.00 
Material ........... ee 5.60 
Progt ........ : - a 

Total for each section ' cade ...$16.10 


It requires about 22% hours labor of skilled labor in the manu- 


facture of each of these metal sections. There are some 10 to 15 
| . . . 
competent men for this work now unemployed in Lincoln. 
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tween. All of them have current newspaper rooms with 
some current newspapers unbound. There is a degree 
of fire risk in the great newspaper libraries of Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and others. But as these news- 
paper collections are in fire-proof buildings, (in that res- 
pect similar to the Nebraska State Capitol) ; and as nearly 
all the volumes are bound and arranged on steel shelving, 
the state authorities, including fire marshals of these 
states, do not regard this risk as a perilous one. It is 
considered a risk inseparable from bringing large num- 
bers of bound newspapers into library order in a limited 
space. 


Great Newspaper Collections of the United States 

It seemed desirable in the year 1934 to secure the most 
definite information from the State Historical Societies 
and other newspaper libraries regarding the collection 
and preservation of the newspapers in each state. A ques- 
tionnaire letter was sent from the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society office in November, 1934, to sixty of the 
leading institutions. Definite replies were received from 
thirty-seven of these. The returns from the more import- 
ant institutions are arranged below. 

Number of bound 


Institution State Newspaper Volumes 

State Historical Society Kansas 50,072 
- ae Wisconsin 30,000 
oe 6 Ohio 20,000 
ee - Missouri 18,317 
- “ Minnesota 17,100 
“ “ Texas 17,000 
si “ California 13,740 
“ ne Nebraska 12,000 
“ ee Towa 8,523 
“ ee So. Dakota 7,150 
ee ie Illinois 6,000 
si a Indiana 6,000 
“ “ No. Dakota 4,132 


East of the Allegheny Mountains State Historical Soe- 
ieties do not exist in the same field as those west of the 
Alleghenies. Newspaper collections in those states are 
scattered in many college and special libraries so that 
comparison is not practicable. This is also true in IIl- 
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inois. The development of State Historical Societies, like 
the development of State Universities, has been greatest 
in the Mississippi Valley. There the function of preserv- 
ing the history of the state has been placed upon the His- 
torical Societies. And it has been done in the most effee- 
tive and coneentrated way. 


Preservation of Country Newspapers 

Another important question faced in Nebraska is 
whether it is desirable to collect and preserve all the 
newspapers in the state or only a selected special list, 
which might be relied upon to give the principal histor- 
ical information about the state. One of the questions 
asked by the Historical Society letter was this: Do you 
aim to receive and preserve all state newspapers? Ans- 
wers to this question were: Yes—9; No—18; Not definite 
—9. The states which answered ves were: 


Kansas Massachusetts 
North Dakota Louisiana 
South Dakota Texas 

Rhode Island Montana 


One unidentified 


The states which answered No, usually with qualifica- 
tions, were: 
Missouri—‘‘ At least two representative papers from 
each county.’’ 

Wisconsin—‘‘ At least a representative selection.’’ 
Ohio—Kept down to shelf room. 
California—All leading dailies and weeklies. 
Minnesota—All official and other representative 


papers. 

Iowa—All obtainable on exchange, 
Oregon New York 
Illinois Michigan 
Indiana South Carolina 
Utah Washington 
Georgia Colorado 
North Carolina Kentucky 


New Hampshire 


In the matter of country weekly newspapers, nine of 
the Historical Libraries received one hundred or more 
each week. ‘Leaders in this group were: 
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Kansas 519 Wisconsin 217 
Minnesota 428 North Dakota 190 
Nebraska 416 South Dakota 185 
Missouri 326 Montana 123 
Tow: 232 California 99 


Of state daily newspapers two Historical Libraries 
received each more than fifty; twelve received from ten 
to fifty. 


Historical Index of Events from Newspaper Files 
In some of the leading Historical libraries a system- 
atic index of names and events in the history of the state 
has been compiled from newspaper files and other 
sources. Secretary Floyd H. Shoemaker, of the Missouri 
State Historical Society, has such an index of Missouri. 
It was examined by the editor of this Magazine in Oct- 
ober, 1934. In many respects it is a model for Nebraska 
and other States. In large alphabetical filing cases are 
ecards arranged with brief notes of men and events, go- 
ing back to the earliest period of Missouri history. Each 
card contains citation of where the original source of the 
How Far Back Do Your Systematic Newspapers Files Run? 
Note:—Several reported systematic files to the latter part 
of the 19th century with fairly systematic files going back on a 
few papers to much earlier date. In the compilation, earliest 
date is used. 





Before 1800 7 
1800 to 1850 8 
1850 to 1875 3 
1875 to 1900 2 


For How Many Years Do You Have Space for Newspapers? 
Plenty of room 
20 to 25 years 
About 10 years 
Very limited 
Less than 5 years 
Overcrowded now 


vor vu S & 


No estimate 


Future Plans for Preservation of Historical Data in Current 
Newspapers: 

Clippings files 1 

Photographic reproduction 1 

Publication in quarterly 1 

Clippings in scrapbooks or on tagboards 4 
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information may be found in expanded form. Secretary 
Kirk Mechem has a similar index in the Kansas Histor- 
ical Society Collection. 

Such an Historical filing case, continuously main- 
tained, is an enormous time saver, both of the Historicai 
Society staff and to the public at large. Every Histor- 
ical Society receives daily numerous inquiries for defin- 
ite information upon events in the history of the state, 
region or county. Many of the inquiries are upon mat- 
ters of importance, such as births, deaths and marriages, 
real estate, legal notices, businesses, transactions, public 
affairs. Often they are of financial importance. They 
come from all classes of citizens. When once accurately 
made the Historical index enables them to be answered 
in the briefest possible time. 

The beginning of such an index has been made by the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. Completion of such 
an index requires a vast amount of work. For a good 
many years the editor of this History Magazine has car- 
ried in his head the principal index of events in Nebras- 
ka. Naturally, a better index is needed, and, anyway, 
the one here referred to will not last many more years. 

Systematic and accurate knowledge of Nebraska 
events, ready for use and instantly available is the 
objective of the Historical index compiled from Nebras- 
ka newspapers and other original sources. 


The Future of Newspaper Collections 
A leading subject of discussion in library and news- 
paper meetings in recent years has been the future of 
Newspaper collections. The United States Bureau of 
Standards at Washington recently issued a report by 
B. W. Scribner who has conducted a research in that 
field. The report made to the Publishers’ Auxiliary 
contains the details of investigation and tests made. A 
summary only can be given here: 
Newspapers published before 1868 were printed on rag fiber 
paper. They will last indefinitely with good care. 
Newspapers printed from 1868 to 1880 on straw, wood and 
rag fiber are still in good condition and will last many years. 
Newspapers printed on ground wood fiber since 1880 are in 
a process of decay. The preservation of their contents requires 
care and snecial treatment. 


The presept projects for preservation of wood pulp newspapers 
include the following: 
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1. Covering the pages with a strong Japanese tissue paper. 
This method has been used in the New York City public 
library with success. 

2. Use of transparent cellulose acetate sheeting. This will 
prolong the life of the newspapers treated. It will not pre- 
serve it indefinitely. 

3. Photostatic or lithographic reproductions. This method, 
using a superior stable paper for reproduction, promises 
to extend the life of the printed newspaper page indefinitely. 
The process is being improved and greatly cheapened. 

4. Reproduction of the printed page in miniature film slides 
with optical apparatus for enlarging the text for reading 
purposes. This method has strong supporters, because it 
secures the clear reproduction of the original newspaper 
page in a small form which will require little space in the 
future historical library. 

The New York Times and a few other publications are print- 

ing special editions upon high grade rag newspaper for use 

in the few libraries which can afford to subscribe for these 
special editions. 

6. Clipping what are considered the important parts of a mod- 
ern newspaper and placing the same in scrap books or upon 
adustable scrap book cards is still another method of pre- 
serving the information in present day newspapers. This 
method is in use in many places. It serves an important 
purpose, as the scrap books in the Nebraska State Historical 
Society collection testify. The question is whether it will 
not soon be superseded by the photostatic process in a 
cheaper, more condensed and permanent way. 


ut 


Conclusion and Recommendations for Preservation 
of Nebraska Newspapers 

For the immediate present time the preservation of 
information in Nebraska Newspapers can be most effici- 
ently and cheaply achieved by the process now in use, 
towit: Filing and binding Nebraska Newspapers, with- 
out distinction between those from the large cities, the 
smaller cities, or the country towns. A principal reason 
for pursuing this course is that more time is required to 
study the future uses of current newspaper information. 
More time is also needed for development of inexpensive 
and efficient modes of preservation, especially the min- 
iature photographic film process. 

Cooperative study by the Nebraska State Historical 
Society with the Historical Societies having far greater 
newspaper collections than ours seems also desirable. 
The problems which the great collections of Kansas, 
Wisconsin and other states are facing are more urgent 
than ours. We should avail ourselves of their research 
and their decisions before making radical changes in 
our own. 
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WORK OF THE NEWSPAPER LIBRARIAN 


By Martha M. Turner 


Everyday the patrons of the newspaper library of the State 
Historical Society come seeking such diverse items as an early ad- 
vertisement, a legal notice, announcement of a birth, death or a 
marriage (perhaps back in the Fifties) or the results of an election, 
1864 or 1934. A small paper from a remote town may be the only 
source of evidence to clear an estate. 

One man sought an item of the birth of his sister in Wahoo 
She was later taken to Sweden by her parents, and is now compelled 
to prove her birth in America before she will be allowed to return. 
A lawyer in New York sought, and found, the death notice of an 
unknown man near Grand Island and thereby completed a long-pend- 
ing estate settlement. A young couple searched the files of a small 
town paper for clues to the parentage of the young woman, sent to 
a children’s home as a baby. An inventor, formerly of Lincoln, sued 
a Canadian company for infringement of patent rights. The files 
of the State Journal yielded a report of a meeting where the device 
was explained at some length and the case was won. Two men from 
the federal department reviewed the papers from each of the 93 
counties for the reports of collections and disbursements of the coun- 
ty treasurers. They admitted that the newspaper files saved their 
office at least $250 on this work alone. Students from the schools 
and colleges find a wealth of material for term papers, theses and 
doctorates. No other source material gives so completely the psycho- 
logical “feel” of a period as the newspapers of the time. 

In a letter from J. J. Refshauge, secretary-treasurer, Farm Loan 
Association, referring to records found in H. S; newspapers, he says: 
“In both these loans we had exhausted all local sources of informa- 
tion including attorneys and abstrators, * * *. You of course are 
aware that any paper that bears a legal notice may be extremely 
important and we commend you on your efforts to have the country 
editors consistently forward you a copy of each issue. * * *” 

A complete history of the state might well be written from the 
files of the State Historical newspaper library; no complete history 
could be written without these files. 

















Moses P. Kinkaid 


See The Public Career of Moses P. Kinkaid, page 126 


[77] 
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General Henry B. Carrington 


whose untimely arrival, June 13, 1866, at Fort Laramie with 
700 men to establish military posts along the Bozeman Trail, drove 
Red Cloud and Man Afraid of His Horse from the treaty council and 
precipitated the Bozeman Trail War. 


[78] 
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WITH THE U. S. ARMY ALONG THE OREGON 
TRAIL, 1863-66 


Diary by Jno. J. Pattison 


This day I have taken my post as a soldier in Camp 
Hendershott, Company B 7th Iowa Cavalry, Capt. Wilcox 
Com. Trusting that by the Grace of God I may never be 
left to Disgrace myself as ‘‘Christian’’ or a soldier. 

Sabbath morning. Having obtained leave of absence 
[ have worked out some few miles to the house of Broth- 
er Copeland and have enjoyed-the priveleges of comfort- 
able and edifying Social Fellowship meeting. Having 
once more realized to my sweet experience that as Iron 
sharpeneth Iron, so doth the countenance of a man sharp- 
en that of his friends. 

Monday morning, July 17th, 1863. 

This morning according to previous arrangement we 
are under marching order for Desmoines River and 
thence to Omaha City. After an affectionate and clirist- 
ian farewell I am about to be shut out from all the pre- 
cious privelleges and Ordinances of the House of God. 
Farewell blessed gospel under whose droppings I have 
so long been permitted to sit. Thanks be to God who 
hath bestowed such great and precious privelleges while 
the sword is unsheathed in many parts of our beloved 
land and its citizens are distracted by the calamities of 
war and garments are rolled in blood we have still been 
permitted to enjoy comparative peace. Lord we pray that 
we as a nation, as a Church and as individuals may also 
enjoy that peace of God which passeth understanding. 

* * * 


After his discharge from the army, John J. Pattison filed on a 
homestead in Kearney county, and died, leaving his wife and children 
to establish the frontier home. This diary comes to the Historical 
Society through Senator Charles A. Chappell of Minden. Mrs. Chap- 
pell is the daughter of James A. Pattison, only living son of John J. 
Pattison. 
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Hardships of March to Council Bluffs 

Six Companies of the 7th Iowa Cavalry left Camp 
Hendershott July 27th. Marched about fourteen miles 
down the river and camped at Camp Roberts. July 28th 
marched near thirty miles through dust; had a little 
shower about noon. Camped near Wilton. 

July 29th. Rained a little a. m. Marched near 
twenty miles and camped at Camp ‘‘Grier.”’ 

July 30th. Left Camp Grier 4 o’clock a. m., and had 
a pleasant march to Iowa City. Foggy a. m., watered in 
Iowa River and marched two miles up the river and 
fixed our tents; took a pleasant bath in the river; took 
dinner and camped for the night at Camp ‘‘Fouts.’’ 

July 31st. The boys had a fight or two in Camp. 
Left Camp at 5 a. m., saluted Gov. Kirkwood. Camped 
at Camp Hammer. 

August Ist. Dry and hot. Left Camp Hammer at 6 
a.m. Marched about ten miles through dust, halted near 
Maringo, dismounted and iet our horses graze. Re- 
mounted—charged through town, and marched about 
five miles and camped for the night at Camp ‘‘ Murphy.’’ 
The boys had another little ‘‘Fight’’ for variety. 

August 2nd. Sabbath. Started at 4 a. m.—without 
breakfast, and marched about eighteen miles and fed. Re- 
mounted again without breakfast. Let our horses graze 
again about 4 p. m., no breakfast yet. Rained hard dur- 
ing the forenoon—remounted again and marched three 
miles west of Grenelle and encamped for the night with- 
out breakfast, dinner or supper at Camp Phillips. 

August 3rd. Had a good breakfast and rested for the 
day. Received our Carabines. Remounted at 4 p. m. 
Marched four miles through rain and camped at Camp 
‘*Mitchell.’’ 

August 18th. Left Camp at 4 a.m. Marched about 
fifteen miles through an unsettled country and dismount- 
ed; grazed our horses at a small settlement. Remounted 
and marched to Council Bluffs, a distance of twenty-four 
miles. Each Company was saluted by the discharging of 
the Brass Cannon as they passed through town, also ser- 
enaded by a patriotic song from the ladies as we moved 
slowly along the streets. Marched about two miles from 
town and camped at a splendid spring. 


* 
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Omaha to Dakota City 

August 19th. Started about 6 a. m. Crossed the 
river one Com., at a time on steam ferry. Marched 
through Omaha City, N. T. Camped about one mile west 
of town. Very warm day and cloudy. Scarce of water 
in Camp. 

August 20th. Camp MeKionall. Hands up early, got 
breakfast. One man in Company H, shot through the 
knee while on Patrol last night. Boys all busy washing 
and writing letters. Very warm a. m., but cloudy p. m. 

August 21st. Dry and hot. Still in Camp awaiting 
orders. Moved our tents across Ravine. 

August 22nd. Very dry and hot. Searece of water. 
Inspection this p. m., and Grand Parade through the City 
of Omaha. 

August 23rd. Cool and windy. Several tents blown 
over and Company C quartered in town today. Very 
windy p. m., air full of sand and dust. 

August 24th. Camp McKean. Company D left for 
Fort Kearny. Cool and windy. Orders to leave for St. 
James tomorrow. 

August 25th. All hands up and got breakfast. Packed 
our traps and mounted about 9 a. m. Company E gave 
three cheers to Company B. Our Major (H. H. Heath) 
then advanced and gave us a short but impressive ad- 
dress concerning our duty as vigilant soldiers in an en- 
emy’s country, telling us at the same time that he now 
consigned us to the entire control and disposal of our 
Captain with full confidence in his integrity and abilities. 
After cheering the Major we resumed our march north- 
west eleven miles and camped at Camp Parker. Slight 
frost last night. 

August 26th. Left Camp Parker about 7 a. m., after 
a pleasant night’s rest. Marched about three miles, had 
a little difficulty with a teamster. Passed through a very 
rich but thinly settled country to a small clear stream of 
water and halted for the night; one of our Buglers— 
Lewis C. Williams was shot by the accidental discharge 
of a revolver, the ball passing through his left side but 
no serious injury apprehended the wound being slight. 
Cool and pleasant all day. 

August 27th. Started about 7 a.m. Marched up the 
Missouri River Valley about twenty-six miles and camped 
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near Decatur City at Camp Sumner. 

August 28th. Left Camp Sumner 7 a. m. Marched 
through a very broken ridge of country in the Omaha 
Indian Reserve, had a small Turkey hunt and succeeded 
in killing two of them, considerable of ammunition hav- 
ing been expended. Camped at Camp Butin. 

August 29th. Left Camp Butin about 7 a. m. Very 
heavy frost last night. Arrived at Dakota City about 
2 p.m. Pleasant day, camped on river bank at Camp 
West. 

August 30th. Cool last night. Clear and warm a. m. 
Boys busy washing, cooking and hunting today, though 
to their shame be it spoken, it is Sabbath. Had a sermon 
preached by Rev. Martin O. S. P. Church—From the 
words, ‘‘Today if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts’’ Psalm 95, verse 7th and 8th. 

August 31st. Camp West. Cool night. Mustered for 
pay at 2 p. m. 

September Ist. Left Camp West at 7 a. m. Passed 
over a broken and thinly settled country a distance of 
twenty miles to Ponca and camped at Camp Rowe 

September 2nd. Sent Sergeant Rowe with twenty 
men back to Dakota City. Remarched over a broken 
country about fifteen miles and camped at Camp Smith. 
Cloudy and cool. 

September 3rd. Left Camp Smith 7 a. m., and arrived 
at St. James 2 p. m., Camp Davis. 

September 4th. Sergeant West with twenty men 
detached on service fifty miles west to garrison a town. 

September 5th. Sergeant West with twenty men left 
for Niobrara. The balance moved quarters into Court 
House. 

Sabbath, September 6th. Dakota City Hospital. This 
evening after the busy scenes of the week that is past 
I am once more enjoying the inestimable privelege of 
hearing the word preached. Lord may it be sanctified 
unto my soul and strengthen and encourage me in the 


discharge of my duty. 
»” * * 


Friday, October 2nd. This evening one of my fellow 
soldiers having ridden his horse down the river bank to 
water was lost in the muddy and turbid waters of the 
Missouri, another solemon warning ‘‘Be ye also Ready.”’ 
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* * * 


Sabbath, November 8th. After a pleasant and brac- 
ing buggy ride yesterday and selecting a homestead, I 
am priveleged with a sermon at the Omaha Indian Mis- 
sion on the Indian Reserve. 

Sabbath, November 15th/63. Today being rather in- 
disposed doctor reminded (?) me to remain in my room. 
Lord do thou bless a silent Sabbath to my soul. This 
evening feeling better, I am seated under the droppings 
of God’s word from the mouth of Rev. Amsberg. Lord 
bless and sanctify thy word unto the salvation of our 
souls. 

* * * 

Sabbath, November 29th. The messenger of death 
during the past week has visited the houses of our 2nd 
Lieutenant Comstock and Mr. Jackson one of our citizens 
and removed their darling and only children yesterday. 
I assisted in digging their graves and consigning Lieut- 
enant’s child to the earth. The scene was most affecting. 
I deeply sympathize with the bereaved parents. 


(No entry from November 29, 1863, to March 7, 1865.) —Editor. 


Indian Country 

Tuesday, March 7th, 1865. Started for Julesburg 
and camped at Alkali—twenty-five miles. 

Wednesday, March 8th. Marched twenty-five miles, 
camped at Beauvaix. 

Thursday, March 9th. Mareched twenty-five miles, 
camped at Julesburg, C. T. 

Friday. Still at Julesburg and remained until Wed- 
nesday 15th, when we started for Fort Laramie. Camped 
at Nine Mile Ranch. 

Thursday, March 16th. Marched twenty-six miles and 
camped at upper Pole Creek Crossing. 

Friday, March 17th. Marched twenty-eight miles, 
and camped at Mud Springs. 

Saturday, March 18th. Marched thirty-five miles, 
passed Court House and Chimney Rocks, camped at Fick- 
lands Station. 

Sabbath, March 19th, 1865. Marched thirty-three 
miles, passed Scotts Bluffs and Fort Mitchell and camped 
at Horse Creek. 

Monday, March 20th. Marched forty miles and ar- 
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rived at Fort Laramie. 

Tuesday, March 21st. Fitted up quarters. Remained 
till Wednesday May 3rd. Left Fort Laramie, marched 
twelve miles, camped on Platte. 

Thursday, May 4th. Marched twenty-eight miles, 
camped two miles above Horse Shoe Station on Horse 
Shoe Creek. 

Friday, May 5th. Marched twenty-eight miles, camp- 
ed on Saparel Creek three miles above Labonta Station 
and Creek. 

Saturday, May 6th. Marched forty miles and camped 
six miles above Deer Creek Station and Creek. 

Sabbath, May 7th, 1865. Marched twenty-five miles, 
arrived at Platte Bridge, camped two miles above on 
opposite side of river. 

Monday, May 8th. Left Platte at 7 p. m. Rained 
and snowed all night, marched twenty-five miles. 

Tuesday, May 9th. Marched eighteen miles, camped 
on Antelope Creek. Snowed all day and night. No fuel 
but sage brush. 

Wednesday, May 10th. Marched forty-five miles, 
eamped on Lick Creek. Sage brush, grease wood and 
alkali. 

Thursday, May 11th. Marched fifty miles over sandy 
plains and alkali. Passed near Power River and Wind 
River Ranges of mountains. Camped on Desert Plains. 


Game Along March 

Friday, May 12th, 1865. Marched ten miles. Camped 
on Spring Creek, good grass and water—Moved Camp, 
same day Bat. left column marched eight miles and 
camped in Mountain Canyon. Good water and grass; 
several antelope killed. 

Saturday, 13th May, 1865. Marched down the Mount- 
ain Canyon and camped. Boys killed more antelope than 
could be used or carried along, saw herds of buffalo. 

Sabbath, May 14th. Marched fifteen miles along the 
base of Willow Creek mountains and camped in canyon 
on the mountain slope—saw bears, panthers, mountain 
sheep and antelope; several of the latter killed; had an 
encounter with a bear. 

Monday, May 15th, 1865. Mareched twenty miles. 
Camped on Antelope Creek, (Capt. sick). 

Tuesday, May 16th. Marched twenty-five miles, 
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camped opposite Red Butes on Platte River. 

Wednesday, May 17th. Marched twenty miles, cros- 
sed Platte Bridge and camped on Muddy Creek. 

Thursday, May 18th. Marched thirteen miles, camped 
at Lone Cottonwood. 

Friday, May 19th. Marched twenty-four miles, camp- 
ed at Big Box Elder. 

Saturday, May 20th. Marched twenty-six miles, 
camped on Labonta Creek. 

Sabbath, May 21th. Marched twenty-five miles, camp- 
ed on Platte River. 

Monday, May 22nd. Marched thirty miles and ar- 
rived at Fort Laramie and remained until the 11th of 
June. 


Indians Around Fort Laramie 

Friday, May 26th, 1865. ‘‘Blackfoot’’ and ‘*Two 
Face’’ hanged at Fort Laramie. 

Sabbath, May 28th. Mill party at Laramie Peak 
attacked and stock run off by Indians. 

Monday, May 29th. Captain Cromie left for Fort 
Kearny. 

Tuesday, May 30th, 1865. Lieutenants Parker and 
Akin mustered. 

Thursday, June 8th. Captain John A. Wilcox arrived 
at Laramie. 

Sabbath, June 11th. Started from Fort Laramie with 
185 Lodges of (Sioux) Indians. Marched eight miles and 
‘amped at Burdoes Ranch. 

Monday, June 12th. Marched fifteen miles, camped 
at Cold Springs. 

Tuesday, June 13th. Marched seventeen miles and 
camped on Horse Creek. 

Wednesday morning, June 14th, 1865. ‘‘Indians Re- 
volt’’—Battle of Horse Creek ensues. Captain Fouts, 
Private Phillip Alder, Edward MeMahen and Richard 
Groger killed and four \ounded—Marched eighteen 
miles and camped near Fort Mitchell. 

Thursday, June 15th. Attempted to cross Platte in 
pursuit of Indians, crossing impracticable, camped on 
Horse Creek Battle Ground. 





Note:—Regarding the Battle at Horse Creek, Captain L. H. 


North says: “ * * * the soldiers were escorting a band of Sioux, 
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Friday, June 16th. Returned to Fort Mitchell. 

Saturday, June 17th. Started to Julesburg, camped 
near Chimney Rock. Marched some twenty-five miles. 

Sabbath, June 18th, 1865. Camped at Mud Springs, 
marched twenty-five miles. 

Monday, June 28th. Marched twenty-eight miles, 
camped at Pole Creek Crossing. 

Tuesday, June 20th. Marched twenty-five miles, 
camped at Nine Mile Ranch. 

Wednesday, June 21st. Arrived at Julesburg. Met 
Colonel Heath. 

Thursday, June 22nd. Laid over. Mrs. Eubanks 
leaves on Coach. 

Friday, June 23rd. Marched twenty-five miles, camp- 
ed at Beauvaix. 

Saturday, Marched twenty-five miles—camped at 
Alkali. 

Sabbath, June 25th. Reached O. Fallons Bluffs after 
an absence of three months and eighteen days. Cheered 
and cordially greeted by our fellow soldiers and regret- 
ting the absence of the unfortunate victims who had 
fallen. 

Monday, June, 26th, 1865. Went to Fort Kearny in 
charge of Indian Prisoners—and remained there until 
July 5th. Spent the 4th in Kearney as pleasantly as 
possible under the circumstances—hope circumstances 
will be more favorable to me next 4th of July (if spared). 

Started on the 5th for O. Fallons and arrived on the 
9th. 

Sabbath, July 16th. Mr. Osborn, Company ‘‘C’’ lost 
on North Loup Fork; spent the day in pleasant medita- 
tion and the night in pleasant dreams of home and far 
absent friends, wish I could hear from home. 

Thursday, July 20th, 1865. Stock stolen above and 
below from trains. 

Saturday, July 22th. Guards fire on Indians and 
thieves at early dawn. 


mostly women and children, from Fort Laramie to be placed on 
some reservation. I don’t know where. The warriors became so 
indignant at the treatment of their women and girls that they tried 
to run away tthe night they camped on Horse Creek and as usual a 


few of them were killed.” 
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Wednesday, July, 26, Platte Bridge attacked by In- 
dians. Lieutenant Collins killed (Company ‘‘M”’ 1ith 
O. V. Cavalry). 


Erection of Fort Heath 

Friday, July 28th 1865. Commenced erection of Fort 
Heath. 

* * * 

Tuesday, September 5th, 1865. On scout with Lieut- 
enant Akin to Mud Creek; saw fresh signs of Indians. 

Sabbath, September 24, 1865. On scout up Bird 
Creek. 

Monday, September 25th. Commenced adobe kitchen. 

Train of 200 mountain pilgrims attacked on Pole 
Creek by Indians and 107 horses and mules stampeded 
and stolen. 

Wednesday, September 27th. Wm. Osborn, Company 
‘*©’? Ind Missouri Cavalry found on Loup Fork by Com- 
pany ‘‘E’’ 7th Iowa Cavalry. 

Saturday, September 30th, 1865. Train attacked near 
Bakers Ranch. James H. Temple killed, Anthony Shil- 
ling, James Cleland, Alfred Acres wounded. 


Saturday, October 21st, 1865. Train attacked at Lil- 
lian Springs C. T. One man killed and three wounded; 
nine Indians killed. Left for Julesburg. 

Sabbath, October 22nd. Alkali attacked. Twenty- 
five soldiers killed (First Nebraska). 

Monday, October 23rd. Left Julesburg with 3rd U. S. 
staid at Butts Ranch. 

Tuesday, arrived at Alkali. Encounter with and 
escape from Indians. 

Saturday, October 28th. Lieutenant Akin and Detch. 
in left on expedition. Train attacked near Alkali. Train 
burned, oxen ham-stringed; four men killed and burned. 

October 29th. Troops (forty-eight men) pursue. 

Monday, October 30th. Overtake, whip and kill twen- 
ty-five Indians. One white man lost. 

Wednesday, November Ist, 1865. Second battle on 
White Mans Fork. Train attacked and two men killed 
near Sand Hill station. 

Thursday, November 9th. Alkali attacked. 

Friday, November 10th. Colonel Fleming started 
with expedition. 
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Site of Old Fort Cottonwood 


Monday, November 27th. Major Wilcox received his 
commission. 
November 28th. Thirty-three started home. 


Escape of Boy Captive 

Saturday, December 30th. Major Wilcox relieved 
duty with Company ‘‘B’’ and assigned to duty in charge 
of 7th Iowa Cavalry. Expeditionary Forces, Special 
Order No. 76, E. S. D. Nebraska. 

A boy some 10 years old escaped from the Indians 
(Sioux) at Republican River, 24th of November, 1865, 
and came to Mount Station on South Platte on the 28th 
of November, 1865. Clad in Indian costume and speak- 
ing the Indian Dialect, he knows not who were his par- 
ents—where he was taken prisoner, nor the length of his 
captivity—he supposes that his parents were killed and 
he taken captive by the Indians in his infancy. He is 
now with Lieutenant Sallee, 13th Missouri Cavalry. 

January Ist, 1866, at Fort Cottonwood on duty as 
Q. M. Sergeant of Expeditionary Force under Lieutenant 
Akin, A. H. Q. M. New Year’s Eve Ball at Judge Me- 
Donalds ‘‘Boys all Gay and Festive.’’ 

January 5th. Lieutenant Akin relieved from duty 
as A. H. Q. M., consequently I as his Sergeant will return 
with him to Fort Heath. 

January 6th. Expeditionary forces left Fort Cotton- 
wood numbering in all about 700 men, camped on Med- 
icine Lake Creek—marched twenty-five miles. 
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January 7th, 1866. Marched twenty-five miles and 
camped on Mitchells Fork. 

January 8th. Marched twenty-eight miles, and camp- 
ed on Hankins Fork. 

January 9th. Marched five miles. Foggy—company 
guides. Lieutenant Beldan lost today. Two elk killed 

January 10th. Marched ten miles, camped on Browns 
Fork; day clear, two buffalo and one elk killed. Bridged 
Creek at Berkadi Bute. Beldan still lost. 


: 














McDonald’s Ranch, 1860's, at the mouth of Cottonwood 
Canyon, established in 1859 by Charles McDonald 


January 1ith. Marched fifteen miles, day foggy con- 
tinued. Lost way guide. Lost Beldan joined. Camped 
on Republican. Twelve buffalo killed. Very cold and 
windy. 

January. 12th. Marched four miles, reached Camp 
W heaton. 

January 13th. Train started for Cottonwood and 
Seouts sent out and quarters commenced. 

January 16th. Fight with Indians on Sappa-Creek. 

January 17th. Three scouting parties returned. Same 
day I returned to Fort Heath with Lieutenant Akin. 

January 18th, 1866. Expeditionary Forces ordered 
back to Cottonwood. 

January 19th. Too cold to move. 

January 20th. Resumed labour on Hospital. 

January 21st. Sent trains for corn. Day pleasant. 

January 22nd. Finished Hospital. Ten wagons came. 
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January 23rd. Courier brought mail. Two scouting 
parties sent out. 

January 24th. Courier sent to Cottonwood. Day 
clear and pleasant. 

January 28th. Rolly of Company ‘‘H’’ 7th Iowa 
Cavalry killed on Blackwater. 

January 29th. Sergeant Hiles returned from scout 
on Blackwater. 

January 30th. Started for Solomon River. Marched 
twenty-two miles, camped on Big Beaver. 

January 3lst. Marched fifteen miles, camped on 
Blackwater. 

February 1st. Marched eighteen miles, camped on 
Prairie Dog Creek. 

Buffalo 

February 2nd, 1866. Marched twenty-five miles, 
camped on Solomon River. Struck Indian Trail. Buffalo 
ran through Camp. 

February 3rd. Followed trail ten miles down River; 
issued rations and ammunition and sent train back. 

February 4th. Snow storm last night, very cold. 
Marched one mile and camped in brush thicket. 

February 5th. Marched eighteen miles and camped 
on Solomon. Lost trail. Killed three buffaloes. 

February 6th. Scouts sent out, found trail eight miles 
up stream going north. Camped, did not move. 

February 7th. Marched thirty miles, camped on 
North Solomon River. 

February 8th. Marched thirty miles, camped on Big 
Beaver. 

February 9th. Marched twenty-five miles, crossed 
the Republican River and arrived at Camp Wheaton. 

February 10th, 1866. Dreamed last night of seeing 
My Wife, looking well and in fine spirits— also our dear 
Little Flock—‘‘ All Gay and Festive.”’’ 

February 12th. Snowed last night—started for Cot- 
tonwood, marched fifteen miles, camped on Browns Fork 
Republican. Day very cold. 

February 13th. Marched twenty-five miles and camp- 
ed on Medicine Lake Creek. (Weather extremely cold). 

February 14th. Still very cold and storming. Re- 
mained in‘Camp. Colonel Brown went to Cottonwood. 
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Frontier ‘‘Leave’’ 

February 15th. Remained in Camp. (Cold). Three 
of Company ‘‘H’’ deserted in evening. 

February 16th. Camp attacked at 1 a. m. by 100 In- 
dians. Regular company sent back to Camp Wheaton. 
Lieutenant Hance, First Nebraska Cavalry went back 
with train. Lieutenant Dye, H. H. Q. M., came with 
train of supplies. Day pleasant. 

February 17th. Day clear and pleasant. 

February 18th. Started enroute for Fort Cottonwood. 
Marched fifteen miles, camped on North Medicine Lake 
Creek 

February 19th. Marched twenty-two miles and ar- 
rived at Cottonwood. 

February 20th. Expeditionary troops disbanded, 
started for Fort Heath. 

February 21st. Major Wilcox arrived at Fort Heath 
amid the cheers of C. B. 

February 23rd. Lieutenant Potter, Company ‘‘A 
and twenty men arrived at Fort Heath. 

February 28th. Mustered for pay. 


3 


Savage Warfare 

March Ist. The head of our fellow soldier, Horace 
Blanchard found and buried Military Honours. 

February (March?) 6th, 1866. Major Wilcox called 
for volunteers to cross the Platte in search of the remains 
of Blaachard. Myself and nine others volunteered but 
one man turned back on reaching the River. Crossed 
both the North and South Plattes after some difficulty 
on account of quick sands and ice but failed to find the 
remains of our lamented fellow soldier ( a victim of sav- 
age cruelty). (In company with three others, I caught 
two mules and one of the others an old horse in the bluffs. 

February (Marech?), 7th. Returned to Fort Heath 
and remained until April Ist, 1866. 

Sabbath, April 1st, 1866. In accordance with an 
order from Head Quarters of War Department, Wash 
ington City, D. C. Company ‘‘B’’ 7th Iowa Cavalry. 
Left Fort Heath at O’Fallons Bluffs for Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, for muster out. Marched twenty-one 
miles, camped at Morrows Ranch. 

Monday, April 2nd. Arrived at Fort McPherson N. 
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T. Went into Camp with companies ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’ and 
**G’’, after a march of twelve miles and remained until 
Tuesday, April 10th, when we, with seven companies 
et ae “—E)"*. sem? se” coop? ‘oq? and ‘““H”’ of the 7th 
Iowa Cavalry started enroute—for Fort Leavenworth in 
command of Major John Wilcox. Marched fifteen miles, 
camped at Gilmans Ranch. (Day clear). 

Wednesday, April 11th, 1866. Marched thirty miles, 
camped at Pat. Molallys Ranch—night stormy. 

Thursday, April 12th. Marched thirty miles, camped 
at Fred Smiths Ranch (day clear). Met Major Almstead. 

Friday, April 13th. Marched twenty-two miles and 
arrived at Fort Kearny. 

Saturday, April 14th. Horses inspected today. 

Sabbath, April 15th, 1866. Anniversary of Lincoln’s 
Assassination, (Major David arrived). 

Monday, April 16th. Remained in Camp (all quiet). 

Tuesday, April 17th. Major David, 7th lowa assumed 
command. 

Wednesday, April, 18th (Snow storm). Major Majors 
arrived. 

Thursday, April 19th, 1866. Rained and snowed. 
Muddy and rough. 

Friday, April 20th. Rained. 

Saturday, April 21st. General Heaths and Colonei 
Carringtons ‘‘Reception.’’ (Turned over horses). 





Going Home 

Sabbath, April 22nd. Made Muster Rolls. 

Monday, April 23rd, 1866. Left Fort Kearny, marched 
ten miles, camped at Dog Town ‘‘roads muddy.’’ 

Tuesday, April 24th. Marclied eighteen miles, camp 
ed on Big Muddy (Day Fine). 

Thursday, April 24th, 1866. Marched thirty-four 
miles, camped on Little Blue River near Lemons Ranch.* 
Day clear and pleasant. 

Friday, April 26th. Marched twenty-two miles, camp- 
ed near Lieutenant Whitlock’s 3rd U. 8., day clear and 
warm. 

Friday, April 27th, 1866. Marched nine miles, camped 
at Thompsons Ranch. 

Saturday, April 28th. Marched twenty-one miles, 








2 § : ~ . . . 
*Lemmon’s Ranch, see account by G. E. Lemmon, in this issue. 
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camped on Big Sandy Jones Co. N. T. H. H. Ross Raneh 
and Postoffice. 

Sabbath, April 29th, 1866. Marched twenty miles, 
camped at Rock Creek, P. O. Jones Co. N. T. 

Monday, April 30th, 1866. Marched eighteen miles 
and camped Seventeen Mile Point, Washington Co., 
Kansas. Company mustered for pay. 

Tuesday, May Ist, 1866. Marched twenty-eight miles, 
camped on Little Vermillion Creek. 

Wednesday, May 2nd. Marched twenty-four miles 
to Seneca a thriving village on Nemaha River, Nemaha 
Co., Kansas (splendid country). 

Thursday, May 3rd, 1866. Marched twenty-five miles 
and camped at Walnut Creek on Kicapoo Reserve. Coun- 
try most beautiful. Fine timber. Near village of Grenada. 

Friday, May 4th. Marched twenty miles and camped 
on East Grasshopper Creek, Atchison Co., Huron Post- 
office. (Warm). 

Saturday, May 5th. Marched twenty miles and camp- 
ed on Big (blotted). 

Sabbath, May 6th. Marched twenty miles, arrived 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Remained in Camp until 
May 17th. Then mustered out. 

May 19th. Started for Davenport by way of Weston. 
Took cars at 7 p. m. Arrived at St. Joe at 12 m. Laid 
over until 6 a. m. 

May 20th. Took cars for Hannibal where we arrived 
at 7 p. m. 

Sabbath, May 21st. Took boat for Davenport at 9 
a.m. Passed (faded) and Quiney, Hl., Lagrange, Ll., 
Canton, Mo., Alexander, Mo., Warsaw, IIl., Keokuk, lowa, 
Hamilton, Ill. ‘‘Cheered by the ladies from every town,”’ 
Burlington 12 m. Port Louisa 8 a. m. Museatine, » 
a. m., Davenport. 

No. of my Revolver 18938. 
No. of my Carabine 11196. 
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Awarded December 14, 1934, to Addison Erwin 
Sheldop for Distinguished Service to the State of 
Nebraska as Pioneer, Statesman, and Historian. 
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KIWANIS MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Each year for the past thirteen years the Lincoln Club of Kiwanis 
International has awarded to a Citizen of the state the Kiwanis Medal 
for distinguished service to the state of Nebraska. 

During twelve of these years its medal went outside of its own 
membership. In 1934 that precedent was broken when one of its own 
members was chosen to receive that honor. 

The following are the thirteen recipients: Charles H. Morrill, 
Stromsburg; Carrie Belle Raymond, Lincoln; John E. Miller, Lincoln; 
George W. Holdrege, Omaha; Thomas J. Majors, Peru; Samuel Avery, 
Lincoln; A. L. Bixby, Lincoln; Bess Streeter Aldrich, Elmwood; 
Luther H. North, Columbus; John J. Pershing, Lincoln; Edward P 
Brown, Lincoln; Frank O. Edgecombe, Geneva; Addison Erwin 
Sheldon, Lincoln. 

The 1934 presentation program honoring Dr. Sheldon as “Pion 
er, Statesman and Historian” follows as given December 14: 

Invocation, President Edwin B. Dean, Doane College. 


Instrumental Quintette, 
Misses Margaret Baker, Eunice Bingham, Margaret Smith, 
Constance Baker, Mary Louise Baker 

Addresses: Prof. Robert P. Crawford, University of Nebraska, 
and Hon. Arthur J. Weaver, Falls City. 

Appreciation, Hon. C. A. Sorensen, Lincoln. 

Presentation of Medal, Harold C. Mardis, President, Lincoln 
Club. 


Acceptance and Response, Addison Erwin Sheldon. 





> 
0 


John Daugherty was a famous man in Nebraska in the years 
1809-1836. Manuel Lisa was his only rival in fame and Lisa died 
at St. Louis August 12, 1820; Daugherty December 28, 1860 at Liberty, 
Missouri. Daugherty was Indian Agent for the Council Bluffs region 
for many years. He took active part in all the councils and treaties 
with Nebraska Indians. He was a firm friend of the Omaha, Otoe, 
loway, Kansa and Pawnee tribes and was welcomed in all their vil 
lages. There is a large collection of Daugherty manuscripts in the 
possession of the Missouri Historical Society. A sketch of John 
Daugherty’s career by Miss Margaret Stouf of St. Louis, is in the 
Mid-American Magazine for January, 1934. Some future student of 
Nebraska history will find a full-sized life of this remarkable early 
Nebraska leader worth writing. 
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OSCAR SAMSON: NORTHEAST NEBRASKA 
VIGILANTE OF 1868 


By Margaret Richardson Dewald 
In the late Sixties and early Seventies “Vigilance Committees” 
flourished in the middlewest. Almost invariably the roster was kept 
completely secret and it is only the unusual exception who will admit 
former membership or even speak of the group. Such an exception 
is Oscar Samson, Oakland, Nebraska, 85 year old Burt and Cuming 


County pioneer. Recalling the early days, Mr. Samson has this to 
say:* 
“Back in 1868 horse-thievery sprang up in this vicinity. The 


Swedes and Germans had good horses in those days and took good 
care of them After several had been stolen, an organization 
was formed called the ‘Protective Association. Some thought the 
name wasn’t strong enough so it was re-named the ‘Vigilance Com- 
mittee.’ This committee boasted a membership of from 65 to 75 
men. Dues in the organization were $1.00 per year. These members 
were enlisted from Burt, Cuming and Dodge counties. Every horse 
belonging to these members was branded on the inside of the left 
front foot with the brand BCD, representing the first letter of the 
counties Burt, Cuming, and Dodge These brands were about an 
inch and half long and were good for one year on the animal so 
branded.” 

Oscar Samson disclosed that he was the president of the organ- 
ization; John Moseman, the treasurer and a man by the name of 
Johnson the secretary. Of the personnel he said: 

“About 20 fearless men were picked; German, Swedes, Irish, al! 
good with a gun and fast on the trigger. These men were divided into 
groups of four who mobilized after nightfall and were known by 
number only. About 15 years ago the old by-laws and the names of the 
men were burned. In the several years that this committee functioned 
only one horse was stolen that was never found.” 

Oscar Samson was born near Vettlanda, Oseda Soken, Svorge 
(Sweden) July Ist, 1849. He came with his parents when a child to 
Henry county, Illinois, where the family lived for some time. Samson 
came to Nebraska in a three wagon train directly to the home of 
John Oaks for whom the town of Oakland is named. Oaks lived in 
a log house and had had only one caller in the six years previous 
to Samson’s coming. The Oaks home was later used as a postoffice, 
the other nearest offices being West Point and Decatur 


*Address before the Cuming County Historical Society, August 
29, 1934 . 
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Busting a Broncho 

The young Swede had the stuff of which pioneers were made, 
as the following story testifies: 

“Oaks had a horse. He couldn’t ride him, so he told me I could 
ride that horse into Omaha, because he knew I wanted to get in to 
file on a homestead. The horse was only halter broke. I was 21 and 
so I got on the horse, the horse bucked me off and my nose bled 
Oaks helped me re-saddle him and he cinched the saddle so tight 
that I thought he would cut him in two. Finally I got on and I kept 
hitting him with my hat so that he would run toward the creek be- 
cause I knew if he started to buck I would be off again. Well, sir, 
I kept on that horse and him a running until I came to the McMullen 
place about 6 or 7 miles east of Fontenelle. I got off and went up 
to the house to get a pail to get the horse a drink of water. I found 
myself looking into the muzzle of a revolver and McMullen said, 
‘You’re under arrest. No man would ride a horse that hard if he was 
all right.’ Well, I told him I was on my way to file on land and that I 
was staying with John Oaks and then I gave him my knife and gun 
as evidence of good faith. Shortly after a freighter from West Point 
drove up and identified me. I rode into Omaha and reached there at 
4 o’clock the same day. I went right to the land office but the office 
was closed for the day and the commissioner was just coming down 
the steps. He told me to be on hand the next morning at nine o'clock 
with a description of my land I wanted. Believe me, I was there the 
next morning, but there were two other men there also from the 
Oakland vicinity. That was how one of the homesteads was taken 
up and lived under-under the hopes of the Lord in 1868.” 


Farming in the ’70’s 

Samson broke much prairie land in the early days in his neighbor- 
hood with mules and oxen. He recalled that early sod corn yielded 
from 25 to 35 bushels to the acre. The Samson family brought a 
bushel of seed potatoes from Illinois and the sod yielded 60 bushels 
in return. “Just anything would grow in that ground. Then the 
grasshoppers came in 1874 and ate up everything we had. The wild 
game was plentiful in that year and proved to be life-saver for many 
pioneer families. I would take my gun and dog and come home with 
all the ‘fried’ chicken I could carry. One year, the Canadian geese 
made a raid on our wheat field and by the use of decoy I could 
get all I wanted to carry home. Sometimes I would get two or three 
at one shot, they were so thick. Mother was a good cook and house- 
keeper. She dressed those geese, salted down their breasts in brine 
and later smoked them and I have never tasted anything so good 


since. 


Vigilantes Out for Indians 
“One day in 1869 while I was out breaking prairie, a man came 
riding up on a horse. He ordered me to be in West Point at 12 
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o’clock. I asked, ‘What for?’ He said, ‘We're going up to the 
reservation and get the Indians that killed Oscar Munson.’ Now, 
Oscar Munson was a homesteader up on Plum Creek near what is 
now Wisner, Nebraska, Some Indians had been camping near his 
place and for some reason had to have a white man’s scalp, so they 
said, for some ritualistic service for a member of their tribe. They 
started to scalp Munson but seeing a wagon train coming in the dis- 
tance, made quick work of it and cut his head entirely off.” 

O. R. Thompson, Wisner, supplemented Samson's story by add- 
ing that the Indians had sharpened their knives and tomahawks on the 
Thompson grindstone. The Indians had fled with Munson’s head 
toward Pender, where it was found by two young Swedes on foot 
who were on their way over from Sioux City to file on land in this 
territory. Thompson told how the terrified Swedes came to his home 
and reported their gruesome find. 

“This committee,” related Samson, “which mobilized to go up to 
the reservation had a man by the name of Webb for a leader. Webb 
was a pioneer mail carrier. Before going to the reservation he cau- 
tioned the wild ‘to make every shot count.’ That group of men under 
Webb found no trouble with the Indians at the reservation and the 
Indians who murdered Munson were brought back to Tekamah where 
justice was administered in the first court house there, a rough log 
house. Within 48 hours the Indians were taken to the penitentiary 
Stories were heard later that 5 of the Indians had died in prison the 
year following.” 


Horse Thief on a Wagon Tongue 

“What about the actual Vigilante work,” Samson was asked. 
“Well, early in 1868, a man from West Point was going over to 
Decatur after lumber. His team was stolen from him. The Vigilante 
committee overtook the thief with the stolen team, sound asleep in 
his wagon southeast of Oakland, near the old John Hemelbrack place. 
He woke up to find himself looking into the barrels of several guns. 
He begged to get away, but after a speedy trial was found guilty. 
Charley Frey, pioneer sheriff of Cuming county, found the man next 
day hanging to the wagon tongue. No one knew who he was or 
where he came from. To tell you the actual truth, I never knew 
the actual names of the men who strung him up. All the members 
went by number only. The reason they hung the fellow to the wagon 
tongue was because no trees were handy. That ended horse-stealing 
for some time.” 

Samson recalled the loss of a $200 horse that had been stolen 
from a man living near West Point. The animal, a grey horse, 
matched a team Samson owned. Early trace of the thief was gained 
when Samson’s sister saw a rider go by her place whom she thought 
to be her brother because the horse looked like his. Investigation 
showed that’ the man had followed Bell creek west of Blair and had 
obtained work for a week at the Hayes home there. He told Hayes 
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he had received the horse in payment for wages and finally made a 
deal with Hayes trading him the horse for 3 colts and $100.00 “to 
boot = 

The Vigilantes worked long in the vicinity where the stolen 
horse was last seen. All kinds of excuses were made by the men as 
they went about the territory; some came grape-picking; others to 
get lumber; still others to buy cattle—all pretexts to see if they could 
get that horse. Samson went with the owner to Omaha where they 
visited all the stables in search of the animal. As a last resort they 
visited the Transportation barn and while there Hayes drove up with 
the horse. The owner went over and patting the animal said, “Well, 
how do you like your new home?” Hayes said, “Do you know this 
horse?” The owner answered, “I sure do. This horse was stolei 
from me about two months ago and I can prove my ownership.” 
Then the owner reached down and lifted up the horse’s left front: foot 
and there was the brand BCD. Hayes was so angry that he vowed 
e would ever catch him 


he would kill the thief if 1 


Local Fire Insurance 

The first Mutual Fire Insurance Company for the three counties 
was organized in 1880 at the Samson home. That same company still 
functions with over $4,000,000 in insured risks S. L. Wallesod, the 
first secretary, is still secretary of the organization 

Samson was also one of the organizers of the First National Bank 
of Oakland and held the vice-president’s chair when first organized 
He owned the lumberyards at Oakland in partnership with his son- 
in-law, Will Swanson, but sold out his interests about 12 years ago. 
He still owns his original homestead, altogether 700 acres of Burt 
and Cuming County land—‘“and not a single mortgage on any of it.” 
The Samson homestead is 4 miles west and 2 miles south of Oakland 

Oscar Samson had four children, all born on the homestead; Mrs. 
Will Swanson, Mrs. Victor Anderson and Mrs, Will Johnson, all of 
Oakland. A son, Arthur William Samson, is assistant professor of 
Forestry and has written 3 texts on the subject at Berkeley, California 


A Ghost Story 

One of Samson’s most thrilling experiences is the night he was 
returning home from West Point with the first coffin ever purchased 
there to lay out a man by the name of Nelson who had died from 
the effects of a horse kick. The man had died at the Samson home 
and had expressed a wish to be buried back in Illinois. Early day 
stories gave credence to ghosts and coming home with the coffin 
jolting in the wagon, Samson’s mules came to a dead standstill. “Of 
course,” said Samson, “Being young and foolish I thought Nelson’s 
ghost wanted to tell me something and I said,‘ What’s on your mind, 
Nelson? Did you want to tell me something?” No answer. I urged 
the mules on, but they wouldn’t budge. And then in the trail before 
me I saw something that made my hair stand on end. Two eyes 
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were glaring at me through the night as big as saucers. ‘Who are 
you?’, I asked, ‘Be you man or the devil? Speak up or I’ll shoot.’ 
No answer. Then I took steady aim between those two balls of fire, 
took tight rein on my mules and fired. It was only three miles home 
but those mules ran all the way, with the coffin jolting in the back. 

“IT put the mules in the barn at home without even unharnessing 
them I was so nervous. 

“Next morning my brother knew something was wrong and 
wanted to know what had happened the night before. I told him to 
get on one of the mules and [ got on the other and we rode back over 
the prairie together and there by the side of the trail where I had 
passed the night before we found a full grown mountain lion that 
had been crouching there ready to spring upon my mules. 

“And do you know,” concluded Samson, “if I hadn’t gone back 
over that trail and found that dead lion, I would always have believed 


I had seen a ghost.” 


Note:—Mrs. Auguste Tunberg, Lincoln, knew Oscar Samson 
well. She and her husband, Alec Tunberg, homesteaded on the 
Dodge-Cuming line near Burt County, in 1874. Having no horses 
they were not concerned about the horse thieves. However, the sum- 
mer of 1877 they heard that the settlers had cornered one from some- 
where around Tekamah or Decatur in Johnson’s barn, about three 
miles north, in Cuming County. The thief barricaded himself in the 
building and made holes in the wall to fire upon the continually in- 
creasing crowd of settlers that guarded the place all day. Afraid 
that the thief would slip away in the darkness they set fire to the barn 
that night. He did not come out; his charred body was found in 
the ruins. 

From an interview by her grandson, D. R. Burleigh. 


Pronunciation of Ogallala 

Mrs. Jessie M. Gainsforth, County Superintendent of Keith Coun- 
ty received an inquiry from the publishers of Webster Dictionaries as 
to the correct pronunciation of Ogallala, the Nebraska town, and 
referred the query to the Society. 


The correct Sioux pronunciation of the word “Ogallala” is 
“O-gla’-la”—with forcible guttural liquid accent on the syllable 
“ela.” The American Bureau of Enthnology uses the spelling, 
“Oglala” which more nearly represents the sound of the word 
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THE YEAR 1934 IN THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY MUSEUM 


Under the Direction of 


A. T. Hill 


Visitors to the ground floor, west wing, of the State Capitol during 
the past year have seen a Museum in the making. Perhaps they 
stopped to see the hay-burner carried in or joined the small boys 
looking on as the weapon cases were filled with the tools of the hunt 
and of war. Perhaps they watched the restoration of prehistoric 
pottery over a gaily colored balloon in lieu of the buffalo bladder. 

During the school year large busses are chartered to bring school 
children perhaps half way across the state to the Capitol. In th< 
Museum they attempt the impossible—to see everything— or silently 
gather about Dr. Sheldon as he recounts stories of his boyhood in 
Nebraska for them. 

Visitors meet their friends in the Museum and wander about 
among the exhibits, attractively carded with as much historical in- 
formation as is available. Many come again and again, watch the 
progress made with interest and sometimes offer excellent sugges- 
tions. Mature students pass carefully from case to case, inspecting, 
questioning, taking notes, perhaps making sketches to carry away 


The Prehistoric Room 

Director Hill has set aside an entire room for Prehistoric Man in 
Nebraska. On exhibition there are Mr. Hill’s Collections from ten 
village sites in Central Nebraska; the George F. Lamb Collection, 
Williams; items from the earlier Historical Society Collections and 
representative exhibits chosen from the vast amount of fine pottery 
and artifacts accumulated during the Historical Society Field Ex 
pedition of 1933, reported in Vol. XIV, No. 3, Nebraska History 
Magazine; and the 1934 Expedition which will be the subject of th« 
forthcoming Vol. XV, No. 3 of the Magazine. 

Particularly interesting are the wall cases in the Prehistoric 
Room, filled with pottery from various sites and of varying types 
and sizes. One case is backed by a mural of a pottery maker and 
another contains a mural of Lookout Mountain, in the Republican 
Valley, with a foreground model restoration of two prehistoric earth 
houses. Above the wall cases are thousands of mounted artifacts 


from the prehistoric sites. 


Indian Exhibits 
The Indian section of the Museum offers a wide field of interest- 
from beaded cradle-board to fire-hollowed war canoe. Wall cases 
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have been made for every available foot of wall space and as fast 
as the Society can buy or borrow floor cases, these also are set up 
and filled with representative Indian items, varying from medicine 
bags to bridal costumes, from moccasins to three-knived war clubs. 
Two fine collections have recently been added to the Society’s large 
repertoire: the Major A. L. Green and the Zimmerman. The latter 
collection is described elsewhere in this issue of the Magazine. The 
Burman Indian group in bronze has been mounted for display. 


Pioneer Nebraska 

Outstanding in the Pioneer section of the Museum are the fine 
gun collections: the Kilpatrick, Dietrich, Shepherd, Anderson, and 
others, all long with the Society, but now for the first time provided 
with adequate display space and informative and attractive labels 
The weapons cover many eras and vary from French dueling pistols 
of the 1700's to the effective arms of the Frontier, the Sharps rifle 
and Colts revolver, and the more recent army rifles Among the 
revolvers are such contrasts as the palm-sized pepperbox and thc 
overwhelming horse-pistol of the War of 1812. Below the rifle with 
which Wild Bill Hickok killed McCanles hangs the one carried by 
Sitting Bull, the Sioux Medicine Man. Mounted above the cases are 
the Dietrich collection of Philippine and Alaskan weapons, several 
Spanish swords found in Nebraska and many other interesting items 
of warfare. 

About the pillars and along the walls are pioneer tools, pipe 
collections, and coin and currency cases. For those interested in 
the modes and the mores of early Nebraska there are the periodic 
garments of the McMurtry and the Humphrey Collections—1868-1880; 
a great variety of ornaments and adornments, including elaborate 
combs, carved ivory fans and delicate laces, and various early games 
to indicate the pastimes of the people There are several fine me- 
lodeons and organs and the first piano brought into the state. The 
rude plows and hay and harvest tools of the pioneer, the spinning 
wheels and the candle moulds of his wife are grouped near the vast 
and imposing hay burner which bears little resemblance to the round 
drum of sheet iron still useful when fuel runs short. In a case by 
itself hangs the army saddle of Col. William Jennings Bryan. 


Governors of Nebraska 

After spending years in their accumulation, the Historical Society 
has at last an almost complete collection of uniform portraits of the 
Governors of Nebraska, territorial and state, mounted and on display 


in the Museum 


A great deal has been accomplished in the Historical Society 
Museum under the direction of A. T. Hill during 1934, enough to 
suggest how much might be done during 1935 with adequate funds. 


+ 
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THE ZIMMERMAN COLLECTION 





Dr. Charles F. Zimmerman Mrs. Mary R. Zimmerman 


During the last few weeks: the fine Zimmerman Collection, placed 
with the Historical Society by Mrs. Mary R. Zimmerman of Naper, 
Nebraska, has been put on display in a prominent position in the 


Museum. 


The Collection 

One of the most unusual items in this collection of over 300 
articles is the Medicine Man’s outfit. It consists of a worn bag 
containing 5 whistles to call spirits, each whistle for a certain spirit, 
horns to suck blood, a snake hide, a round leather used as a morta 
to pound medicine, a tin grater to pulverize medicine, horn spoon, 
braided sweet grass used for burning incense, and a smaller bag with 
72 barks, roots, etc. 

Some of the other outstanding items are: A whistle used in the 
Sun Dance; a head dress for the Buffalo Dance, made by Dark Eagle 
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and obtained from Red Hawk; a maul made about 1770 by Plenty 
Horse and bought from Swing Around; a saddle that belonged to 
Spotted Tail’s daughter; a peace pipe obtained from Yellow Horse; 
a saddle that Crazy Horse rode; a riding whip which is tacked, 
notched and marked to give a history of a battle, made by Yellow 
Breast; a knife taken from a dead soldier on the Custer battlefield; 
saddle made by Many Wounds and Kills-Them-Quick; a walking 
cane made by Charles Roubideaux; buffalo headdress of fur with 
medicine in center of hoop; and two scalps, one Pawnee and one 
Omaha, also many ceremonial flutes, drums and whistles; weapons; 
meat and hide tools; pipes; beadwork; some very fine dresses, both 
of trade cloth and of buckskin, ornamented with elk teeth, shells 
and porcupine quills; signal sticks, tomahawks, fans, ropes, and so on 


The Collectors 

Dr. Charles F. Zimmerman, who died November 15, 1931, was 
born August 24, 1866 in Indiana and moved to Boyd County with his 
parents at the age of seventeen. He farmed, went to school, and 
received a first grade teacher’s certificate, the first ever given in th 
county but instead of teaching he went to medical college in Omaha, 
Sioux City, and Chattanooga, Tennessee. He became a registered 
pharmacist in 1907. In addition to his 27 years of government ser- 
vice at Naper, he was a prairie doctor and “medicine man” for 
thirty years. 

Mollie Zimmerman as she is known at home, was born July 29th, 
1871 in Iowa. She came to Nebraska with her parents in 1884 and 
homesteaded in the former reservation territory, now Boyd County 
in 1892 In 1897 she married the young “medicine man,” Charles 
F. Zimmerman, and took up life as the wife of a frontier doctor 

Dr. and Mrs. Zimmerman were loyal and understanding friends 
of their neighbors, the Sioux From this interest grew the fine 
Zimmerman Collection, a fitting monument to two lives spent in the 
building up of the frontier. 


James H. Red Cloud, the grandson of ‘the famous Chief Red 
Cloud, was born in August, 1879, at Pine Ridge Agency, South Dak- 
ota. He went to school at the Holy Rosary Mission for two years, 
spending most of his life on the Pine Ridge Reservation. His father 
was Jack Red Cloud, the only married son of Chief Red Cloud. His 
mother, Jack Red Cloud’s wife, was Her Roan Horse. James H 
Red Cloud married Dealie, daughter of Red Feather, whose sister 
was married to the late Chief Crazy Horse 
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PLATTE COUNTY PIONEER STORIES 


By Martha M. Turner 


In September, 1933, the writer of this article offered prizes 
through the Platte County superintendent of public schools, Prof. 
Fred S. Lecron, for pioneer stories of that community. Sixteen dol- 
lars in prizes ranging from one dollar to five was given to the chil- 
dren of the grades 

Seventy-one papers were submitted, students and teachers in all 
parts of the county taking much interest in the contest. After the 
three judges, appointed by the County Superintendent had decided 
upon the value of the papers, the stories were all to be the property 
of this writer. 

Platte county is one of the oldest settled communities in the 
state, the first colony making homes at Columbus in 1856, two years 
after the territory was established. Evidently, those pioneers of the 
first few years either prospered and wished to remain, or they were 
so destitute they could not get away, for it is distinctly a community 
of many related families and of several generations. We choose to 
believe that those first settlers had faith in the lands, and chose to 
stay. 

Incidents in the pioneer life, real occurrences which took place; 
things which happened in the everyday life of the men, women and 
children, were desired in these compositions. The directions read, 
that no story should be taken from any printed paper or book. We 
wanted new material. In each story submitted the author should 
give the authority and location. All proper names should be correct. 

During the month of July a systematic “check up” of these in- 
cidents was conducted. The writer visited the men and women who 
had told the stories to the school children. Many corrections were 
necessary, but as a whole the stories were found to be remarkably 
accurate as interpreted. 

There was a predominance of snow storm, grasshopper, rattle- 
snake and Indian-scare stories. That was anticipated, as these were 
the outstanding exciting events in the pioneer life. They can not 
be omitted. 

Briefly we recount a few of the subjects: One woman found 
frozen to death within a few rods of her daughter’s home. How 
parents worked all night killing chickens and placing the fresh meat 
over the wound of a rattlesnake bite, to save the life of their young 
daughter. How a mother lost her baby when she left it in high 
grass, while she went to drive the cows home. How a young bride 
came with “her man” from New York City, where she was a success- 
ful milliner, and settled in a sod house far from neighbors. How 
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this same young woman was fearful of snakes and Indians, and had 
many experiences with both. How the Pawnee Braves prepared their 
horses before starting on the war path. These are only suggestions 
from the many stories, which must be edited before they are ready 


for publication. 


NEBRASKA HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


Rushville, Nebraska. 
Mr. Addison E. Sheldon, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Sir: 

I am returning the two books loaned to me. I thank you for the 
privilege of using them; they were of great help in gathering mater- 
ial for “The Nebraska Historical Pageant” given by the Rushville 
Delphian Club. As I stated when I asked for the books, our study 
lessons are about Nebraska. 

Possibly, you would like to know just what material we used; 
some one else might want material on a similar pageant. 

The pageant was divided into five scenes or acts. The scenery 
for each scene is as follows: 

Scene I. “An Indian scene.” An Indian maid standing be- 
fore a campfire. The campfire was made, a red electric light bulb 
resting on a looking glass with a reflector around it made of paste- 
board and lined with tinfoil paper. This was covered with green pine 
boughs and short kinnkinic or red willow boughs, both kinds about 
two feet in length. When lit, the red and green cast a beautiful 
shade on the Indian maid. The Indian maid’s costume, head-dress 
and moccasins were loaned by Mrs. M. J. Asay, an old friend of the 
Indians. 

Scene II. “The Cow-boy.” The cow-boy dressed in full regalia 
with pistol. He was sitting on his saddle with one leg thrown around 
the horn in front of the same fire-place as in Scene I. 

Scene III. “Early Pioneers.” A lady dressed in a Mother Hub- 
bard dress, high top shoes and a sun-bonnet on her head. She was 
sitting at a table in a rocking chair with a book in her hand. A 
lighted lamp was on the table. 

Scene 1V. “The Age of Progress.” This lady is dressed in a 
basque waist and hoop skirt and wearing a poke hat. She danced 
while she sang. On the floor to the back of stage stood a train, a fly- 
ing machine, telephone, automobile, kelvinator, electric irons. 

Scene V or Finale. The Indian, the Cowboy, the Pioneer and 
the Modern lady returned on the stage and sang, “Nebraska” by Bess 
Gearhart Morrison. 
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The scenery at back of stage was the same as Scene I1V except 
a shock of corn stood in center of back stage with a pumpkin, corn 
and squashes around it with the other articles. Also the United 
States Flag stood in its holder on stage. 


Before the Pageant a synopsis was given as follows: 

“In 1854, when Nebraska Territory was created, little was known 
of Nebraska. A few fur-traders were the only white people who 
ventured along the streams trapping animals for their furs. 

They found Nebraska settled by Indians: Omaha, Otoe, Sioux, 
Cheyenne, Pawnee and others. 

The first scene of this pageant deals with the early American 
Indians as they were seen by the traders. In 1854, the Omaha and 
Otoe Indians ceded their rights to the country along the Missouri 
River to the whites. The other Indians were finally pushed back 
farther. 

This part of Nebraska was known as Sioux county and later was 
divided into what is now known as Sheridan county. 

The first large ranches were established in 1878. The range was 
about twenty miles east and west and about seventy miles north and 
south. 

Between twenty and forty thousand cattle grazed upon this range. 
No horses. 

The Second scene or Act depicts the early cowboy as he rode 
the ranges, knowing that he, too, must move on westward, like the 
Indians, and give up his cherished possessions. 

In the Spring, in May, 1885, the pioneers squatted or homesteaded 
this land from the ranchers. 

You could see the smoke in early morn coming from their little 
sod shanties and at eve the light of their lamps through the window. 

In the third scene one of these pioneer ladies will tell the story 
of her life here. 

Through progress, invention, further advancement of education, 
the pioneers or settlers, as we will call them now, wonder if they 
did not have better times when they first came west than they do 
now. 

The telephone, the harvester, the reaper, tractors, airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, radios, the movies,” electrical appliances, and all, have 
taken the beauty out of the “Old Horse Shay,” “the old spelling 
school.” The 1918 Flapper did away with “the hoop skirt girl.” 

In the Fourth scene, the people are wishing for the return of 
“Olden Times.” 

The Fifth or final scene. It took all classes, all kinds of people 
to make the present day Nebraska as we see it. 

Scene I. Song. “Spirit of Wanna” by Lawrence Read. The 
Spirit of Wanna is a story by Medicine Moon, of the Kiowas, of a 
hunting trip to the Rocky Mountains when a young man. While visit- 
ing some of the Pueblo tribes, one of his party by the name of 
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Towanda ran away with one of the Pueblo maidens whose name was 
Wanna. While on their way east through the mountains, Wanna 
died. Towanda buried her beneath the aspens. Before she died she 
told Towanda that the ghosts were calling her and that she could 
hear their song;—(Indian Love call, which is in the song, is given 
here.) 

The party returned to their prairie reservation but Towanda 
fasted continually and had visions. He told Medicine Moon that he 
would start west and find the grave of Wanna, for Medicine to follow 
him after five suns. When Medicine Moon arrived at the grave he 
found it open and all of Wanna’s belongings gone. Medicine Moon 
fasted long and in his dream he heard the voice of Wanna calling 
to her lover. Towanda never returned and Medicine Moon thinks 
that the Thunder Bird struck him and turned him into a naked pine 
to suffer from all the cold and heat forever. 

Scene II. Song. "The Cowboy’s Farewell” by G. W. Peck 

Scene III. “Little Old Sod Shanty on the Claim.” Song. 

Scene IV. Song. “In the Sweet Long Ago” by Bobby Heath, 
Arthur Lange and Alfred Solman. 

Scene V. Song. “Nebraska” by Bess Gearhart Morrison. 

Thanking you, 

MRS. ELMER E. AMENDE, 
Rushville, Nebraska. 
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INDIAN-SURVEYOR FIGHT ON CHASE AND DUNDY LINE 


A letter to the Historical Society from Cornelius Gardner of 
Champion requested information “of an encounter between surveyors 
and Indians” at a waterhole on the line between Chase and Dundy 
Counties, 1868 or 1869. The results of an investigation of the files 
of both the Society and the State Surveyor’s office were sent to 
Mr. Gardner. His reply follows: 


“Many thanks for the information furnished me in regards 
to conflict between surveyors and Indians on Chase-Dundy 
county line. Your reply established the date of the conflict, 
August 21, 1869 and also the name of the head surveyor, Wm. 
E. Daugherty. These facts complete the story of the battle as 
told by Alonzo Cunningham of Imperial, former surveyor of 
Chase County and also former county cler 

“A surveyor’s gang was camped at a wate rhole on the Chase- 
Dundy county line at the intersection with the 5th Guide Meri- 
dian. This was a large waterhole and at that time contained 
water the year around. Having received word that a band of 
Indians was coming to wipe them out, the surveying party dug 
in and stood them off without injury to themselves. The second 
night they buried their instruments and leaving everything be- 
— slipped through the Indians and reached North Platte. 

Che Indians destroyed the camp. In corroboration of this story 
are the accounts of the early settlers of having found the metal 
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parts of the wagons burned at a point a short distance east of 
the waterhole. J. J. Mackev of Haigler is one of the settlers 
who testified to finding some of the parts. * * * ” 

The letter copied from the files of the State Surveyor and sent 


to Mr. Gardner reads: 


North Platte, August 24, 1869 
Gen. Lexington, 
Dear Sir: 

I wish you to send me a requisition for 7 new Spencers with 
accoutrements and one thousand rounds of ammunition, and 
also for an escort because I cannot proceed with my work 
without them. The commanding officer of the District, General 
Emerey,! headquarters Fort McPherson. 


W. E. DAUGHERTY 


On the back of the letter there is a note, unsigned, and not ident- 
ified, reading as follows: 

W. E. Daugherty, North Platte, August 24, 1869, asks for 
seven Spencer carbines and an escort. Is unable to complete 
his. work without it. (His narty was attacked by Indians 21st 
inst., fought them all day and he lost his complete outfit.) 
From these sources and others Cornelius Gardner has reached 

the following conclusion: 

Three days, August 2lst to 24th, were evidently spent on 
the trip, made afoot, from the camp-site to North Platte 

Another point: Records in State Surveyor’s office show 
survey of county line. Chase and Dundy, reported by Wm. E. 
Daugherty, October, 1869. Fifth Guide Meridian, Wm. E. 
Daugherty. 

These records would indicate that over a month elapsed 
after writing of letter at North Platte before Survey was finally 
made, if made at all Records in Chase county show that 
survey by McElroy and Cunningham on the county line found 
no corners established from a point north of Hiawatha in Dundy 
county to the Colorado line. 


W. P. Snyder Honored 

The late William P. Snyder, superintendent of the North Platte 
Agricultural Experiment Station from the date of its establishment 
in 1904 until his death in July, 1934, was the 1935 selection of the 
Nebraska Hall of Agriculture Achievement session of Organized 
Agriculture. His photograph is to be hung in the Hall at the Agri- 
culture College. Mr. Snyder came to Nebraska in 1887, at the age of 
twelve. He was a graduate of the University of Nebraska, a member 
of the Historical Society, and known for his studies on alfalfa grow 
ing, dry land cropping systems, livestock production, and pump 
irrigation. 


Spelling of Emerey not clear in old letter 
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INTERESTING STORIES OF EARLY NEBRASKA 
1850-1876 


By G. E. Lemmon, Lemmon, S. D. 


Lemmon, S. D. 
May, 1934 
Historical Society, 
Dear Friends: 

As I peruse the April edition of the History Magazine I keep 
finding familiar persons and facts. For instance, Dave Tate. Tate 
was for several years a cowboy in and around Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 
Two private cars of Northwestern railroad officials and families came 
to town for an outing and to size up the section and the city. * * * 
A week later I was told Dave Tate gave them a real exhibition of 
the genuine wild and wooly west by chasing a footman, he on horse- 
back, down main street and tearing up dirt at the footman’s heels 
nearly every jump with gunshots until the man dodged around the 
hotel corner and into a back door. I never learned whether it was 
the real thing or faked, but it would have been no disappointment to 
Dave if he had clipped the man’s heels, for he was of a vicious nature 
and if he had been convicted of the killing of Johnny Musfeldt it 
would have been nothing more than he deserved, for if not Musfeldt, 
he had killed many others. * * * 

As for Medicine Creek, I have rounded up on every inch of it 
and it was typical game and Indian country. One squaw-man, Hank 
Clifford, if still living, could point out favorable spots for prospecting 
there. Two of our boys got into a gun duel near the head of Me- 
dicine Creek and Charley Ensley killed Ike Low. Low was buried 
near the spot. This was about sixty miles southeast of North Platte 


The suggestion of restoring Fort Kearny is a good one for it 
was the most noted post of the frontier. The troops there held up 
my father’s small train until a Missouri outfit, with mules, came along 
to add numbers. Father was voted captain but his vigilance and 
precautions were too much for the Missourians and after getting 
beyond the patrol of the Kearny troops they cut off. A few days 
later he overtook them near Plum Creek. They had not a single 
mule left. There were no casualities except the herders who had the 
mules in the foothills when the Indians struck in the early twilight. 
The government was compelled to return the entire train to their 
Missouri homes, poorer and wiser 
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The Western Trails 

The real western or emigrant trails after 1859, when we went to 
Liberty farm, were from Council Bluffs up the north side of the 
Platte to Plum Creek, where the travelers usually crossed, either by 
ford or by toll bridge. Then on to either the Bovey (Beauvais) 
crossing, eleven miles west of the present Ogallala, across and down 
Ash Hollow (seven miles from where Harney killed squaws, papooses 
and all) to the North Platte, past Court House and Chimney Rock, 
or to Julesburg, across the Jules crossing and up the Lodgepole 
to within four miles of the present Sidney. From there to Mud 
Springs and Court House Rock to the Ash Hollow route. 

The other route from the Missouri river, the one the stage line 
followed, was from St. Joseph, Missouri, past Guitards, Marysville, 
Beatrice, Rock Creek (where the McCanles killing took place), Little 
Sandy, Big Sandy, across the eighteen mile ridge to the Hackney 
ranch, Kiowa, Oak Grove, Little Blue station (via Kelley & Ropers) 
and across the nine mile ridge to Buffalo station. From there 
to Liberty farm, four miles; to Pawnee ranch, five miles; Spring 
ranch, three miles. Then across the Platte Divide to Dobey Town 
and Fort Kearny, via Muddy, Elm, Thirty-Two Mile Creek, Hungry 
Hollow and the present city of Lowell. Then up the Platte on the 
south to Dog Town, Skunk creek (where my brother Hervey was 
born in an emigrant wagon in 1853), Cottonwood springs, Jack Mor- 
row’s ranch, Fort McPherson, John Burke’s ranch, O’Fallon’s Bluffs 
and either to the Bovey (Beauvais) crossing or the Jules crossing. 
The main reason for crossing to the south side of the Platte at Plum 
Creek was to avoid the North Platte River, with more treacherous 
quicksand than the South Platte. However, the Plum creek crossing 
was very treacherous and soon John Burke built a toll bridge, which 
was taken over by the government almost at once. 


Contrary to the assertions of Wm. Schoup, Ash Hollow was not 


avoided on account of the excessive sand. The two routes were 
very similar; in fact the South Platte valley is the sandier. The 
Jules route added twenty miles of sandy road. But Ash Hollow, a 


deep canyon lined with pine and cedar timber, was a good Indian 


ambush 


“Squaw Killer” Harney 
The history of Squaw Killer Harney’s battle puts it on the Blue 
while the facts are that the Blue is north of the North Platte and 





Editor’s Note:—G. P. Beauvais was a noted French fur trader, 
married into the Sioux tribe. In the period 1850-70 his name, pro- 
nounced Bovey, was one of the best known on the plains. The site 
of his old ranch was located in 1932-33 by Emil Kopac of Oshkosh 
and other explorers. It has been marked so ihat it may not be 


forgotten. 
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the battle or rather the slaughter was near the mouth of Ash Hollow, 
right in the canyon. When I worked the section with cattle in 1877 
there were piles of Indian bones and broken war paraphernalia 
drifted together by floods. The massacred Indians were first covered 
with rocks but floods soon washed them out. I never could under- 
stand why the battle was referred to as the Battle of the Blue river* 
unless it was because the troops did cross over the Blue to attack. 
Actually the Sioux were not on the warpath in that section and were 
completely surprised The infringements committed, I understand, 
were not by this particular band 

It was Harney who trained his cannon on Chimney Rock and 
shot off from fifteen to twenty-five feet of the top, thus materially 
damaging the best land mark of the west. It was the same Harney 
that made such a failure of conquering the Mormons in 1859. They 
made a joke of him, set many of his detachments on foot, for they 
mounted on fast, blooded ponies and with changes of mounts could 


easily ride all around Harney’s men 


Mormon Race Horses in Nebraska 

After completion of the U. P. roadbed, my father went to Salt 
Lake City and put in a claim before Brigham Young for neglected 
property at Bountiful, Utah, while the attendant, Rideout, was sent 
abroad by Young as a missionary. Brigham reimbursed my father 
with fifty-two of the thoroughbred ponies, practically all race horses. 
We moved them to Thayer County, Nebraska, where they established 
a reputation and carried off many laurels around 1874, as the De Witt 
Times-News records show. The history of one race shows that all 
the town participants had left were their shirts and their racing 


mare. * * * 


Early Winter Ranging 
Yes, the bulls turned loose by Butler just west of Sidney wen: 
into Pine Bluffs, a few miles to the south, and wintered fat and con- 





*Editor’s Note:—Battle of Blue Water, September 3, 1855,—pun- 
ishment for the killing of Lieutenant Grattan and his party, August 
19, 1854. Blue Water Creek is seven miles northwest of the mouth 
of Ash Hollow. It is the place where Harney surprised and demol- 
ished Little Thunder’s camp. This editor has been over the battle- 
field, found remains of the battle, and knows that the fight was there 
and not on the south side of the Platte. See articles by General 
Richard C. Drum and by Robert Harvey (with map) in Volume 16, 
Nebraska State Historical Society Publications. There are a number 
of graves along the Oregon Trail on the south side of the North 
Platte about a mile above the mouth of Ash Hollow, some marked, 
others just a mound by the wayside. The editor has photographed 


them. 


are 
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sequently Pine Bluffs Tracey stocked the region with Texas steers 
with great success. J. W. Iliff put his first cattle in the region in 1865. 
I did my first cow work for Iliff in the fall of 1870, near Cheyenne. 
Then there were just four cow stocks in Wyoming: J. W. Iliff, Jim 
Moore, Pine Bluffs Tracey and Terrey on the Cache La Poudre. 
Some small bunches were held near government posts for beef by 
contractors. Not loose on the range. 


Early Sidney 

I want to call attention to one or two other corrections and some 
additions to the statement by William Schoup, page 189 (Vol. XIV, 
No. 3), that from 1876 to 1879 there were from 100 to 300 wagons 
daily passing through Sidney. It should be 1866-69, for during 1876- 
79 the average in emigrants on the road going west would hardly 
run up to half a dozen a day. Of course there was the Black Hills 
travel but he unquestionably meant up the U. P. * * 

I knew Creighton well, as I did Jim and Charley Moore. Jim 
was the second cowman in Wyoming and was an old Pony Express 
rider along the Little Blue. Charley Moore didn’t come west until 
after U. P. construction. The Hank Loomis murdered in Sidney 
was a brother of Shad Loomis who had a partnership with my uncle, 
Volney Whittemore, who owned the first threshing machine in Ne- 
braska. Hank Loomis was killed by Chas. Reid, who gave himself up 
without a struggle, climbed the telegraph pole unassisted by the mob 
and told them to pull up the slack. Then he bid them goodbye and 
hopped off. 

Two or three years prior to that Reid killed four men in as 
many minutes in Ellis, Kansas, after they killed his boss, Bill Bland. 
The authorities never tried to apprehend Reid because the whole lot 
were killing element. 

I was in Sidney during the period mentioned by Schoup and I 


hardly think there were forty saloons or practically a man killed each 
night in Joe Lane’s dance hall. Really I never thought Sidney an 
k* * 


extremely tough town, not like Ogallala, the cow town. 
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“FORT” MONTROSE, SIOUX COUNTY 


As Reported by David Anderson, Ardmore, South Dakota 


During the Indian uprising* in the fall and winter of 1890-91 the 
settlers along the state line near Ardmore became alarmed and looked 
about for a place of security. They chose as the most readily de- 
fendable position the high pinnacles on the Konrath farm at Mont- 
rose, Nebraska. It was at these same buttes that Generals Merritt 
and Carr intercepted the Cheyenne fifteen years earlier. David And 
erson, who settled in Hat Creek valley in 1886, superintended these 
preparations. 

According to a sketch made for the Historical Society by Mr. 
Anderson, the pinnacle selected rises approximately ninety feet above 
the prairie to the northward. With shovels and teams the settlers 
built a “fort” on the highest point. A circular trench was dug around 
the top, with breastworks across the more accessible point. Behind 
the breastworks a door led to an underground room, 20x35 feet, seven 
feet high. This was the place of safety for the women and children. 

The fort was stocked with guns and ammunition. Food was 
obtainable from the Gayhart store nearby unless the fort was in 
actual siege. 

Indian rumors, anything unusual on the horizon, or clouds of 
dust or smoke were the signal for a hurried gathering at the fort. 
But the Indians never came. 

David Anderson lists the following pioneers in the Montrosc¢ 


community during the Ghost Dance troubles: 


Martin Gayhart, postmaster, and wife; Herman Konrath, 
owner of the fort site, and wife; Mr. and Mrs. David Anderson; 
Dennis O’Connel; R. Simlar; Jens Jenson; John Debano; Peter 
Buffer; Henry Wasserburger; Joe Buffer; Jake Henry; Peter 
Hanson; Frank Nuto; Mike Jordan; Ger. Rinders; F. Meyers, 
blacksmith; William Uphoff; Henry Peters; Ben Uphoff; John 
Gayhart; Jake Marking; August Ring; Claus Christenson; John 
Hunt; Peter Henry; Louis Rolling; Christ Burgle; H. Richard- 
son; James Meng; Theo. Rhem; Joe Ashton; Peter Raben: 
Solomon Borkey; Steve Serfes; William Gayhart; John Serres; 
J. Sherrer; Paul Serres; August Meier; John Messing; H. Zim- 
merman; P. Weidenfelt; H. Zimmerman; Joe and Jean Powell; 
H. Kroening; J. Wasserburger; E. Cowlishaw; J. J. Wasserburg- 
er; E. C. Meyers; John Peters; James Clark, school teacher; Ed. 
Lockwood; F. Slobinger; H. Slobinger; Jessie Rineer; John 
Eckard; E. Heckman; Mart Hanson; Henry Gayhart, and two 
single, men: Mike O’Connel, attorney and Theo. Pickenbrock. 





*The Ghost Dance Troubles. 
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David Anderson, Mrs. David Anderson, 
Ardmore, S. D. Ardmore, S. D. 


David Anderson came to Hat Creek in the Panhandle of Nebras- 
ka in 1886. Since then he has crossed the Nebraska-South Dakota 
line several times. For two years, 1917-19, he was state senator from 
District 42 to Pierre. 


Mrs. Anderson was born in Illinois, graduated from the Franklin 
Academy, Franklin, Nebraska, and served in the public school system 
of Nebraska. In addition to a considerable part in the civic activities 
of her community she finds time for literary pursuits 


In 1934 J. Rainey built a monument on the site of old “Fort” 
Montrose 

David Anderson also sends a sketch of the old Circle Bar ranch 
house, where Buckhorn, the first postoffice on Hat Creek, was located, 
and an item regarding his bachelor days on the ranch the winter of 
1886-87. Ranchers fed their stock all winter. The wind blew so 
hard they used a binding pole to keep the hay on the wagons. One 
day he dropped the binding pole to the frozen ground and it broke 
in two pieces much as an icicle might. 
Note:—“Forts” similar to that built at Montrose but not always 
so strategically located, were erected in various settled communities 
along the northern boundary of Nebraska in 1890-91. Old timers 
recall at least one on the table northwest of Valentine. On Mirage 
Flats, southeast of Hay Springs, a sod imitation of the old frontier 
blockhouse was thrown up, with the customary plank door and loop 
holes for the rifles. In Beaver Valley, near the Old Spotted Tail 
Agency, was another of these “forts” with rifle pits. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


More on Indian Fight near Trenton 


From Colin Kerr Cameron, associate editor of The Recruiting 


News, comes the following: 


With reference to the next to the last item, page 206, in the 
Nebraska History Magazine of July-September, 1933 (April, 
1934), the following information may be of some wiles to you 

I do not know whether or not you have access to copies of 
Francis B. Heitman’s “Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army” (Washington, 1903), but if you have, turn 
to Page 433 in Volume Two. Listed under May 16, 1869, on that 
page, you will + “ ome that at Spring Creek, Ne- 
braska, Troops A, B, F, H, I, L, and M of the Sth U. S. Cavalry 
participated in action ot some Kind there. 

‘hree days previously, on May 13th, the same troops were 
engaged “At Beaver Creek or Elephant Rock, Kansas.” In 
view of the fact that your item says “The battle is said to have 
been between... Sth Cavalry on the way from Fort Wallace 
to Fort McPherson” it is possible that this is the battle to which 
Mr. Carmody refers. Fort Wallace, Kansas, according to Page 
554 b the same volume of Heitman’s, was located on the South 
Fork of Smoky Hill River. Fort McPherson was originally 
established at Cantonment McKean, at Cottonwood Springs. It 
would seem that on a journey northward from Wallace, across 
the Beaver Creek and into Nebraska, that the 5th Cavalry may 
have passed west of Trenton—if Spring Creek lies in the vicin- 
ity, then the engagement of May 16th may have been the one in 
which Mr. Carmody is interested. However, the 5th Cavalry 
for quite a period was engaged in Indian warfare in Nebraska, 
Kansas and Colorado. I am etl I vo a copy of our publication 
RECRUITING NEWS, which on page eight touches upon the 
matter in a history of the regiment. 


Sheridan County Historical Society 


B. J. Petersen, president, Sheridan County Historical Society, sends 


good reports of the annual meeting at Gordon July 9. The program 
included a picnic lunch at the City Park, introduction of old settlers, 
and a business meeting followed by music and a paper on the Scama- 


Colony by Mrs. Grace Hummel. After brief talks by several 


old settlers the meeting ended in general discussion and visiting. 


During the year many old timers have been looked up, and their 


stories published in the county paper. Mr. Petersen says: 


“I have made myself familiar with the location and history 
of the remount post known as Fort Sheridan in Beaver Valley 
established in 1874. I have also located at the snot north of Rush- 
ville, on White Clay creek, where the first school house in all 
this territory was built. It was a log structure erected in 1883. 

“Sheridan County has only three Civil War veterans left, all 
of Hay Springs. The eldest, Milton Taggart, born July 30, 1840, 
enlisted 19 days before reaching his majority in Co. “G” 110 
Pennsylvania 9th Corps, Army of Potomac. Fought in Anti- 
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etam, Gettysburg, Spottsylvania and other battles. Left Army 
August 5th, 1865, having served 4 years and 12 days. The next 
in line of age is William Clark, who was born January 17th, 
1846. In 1863 at the age of 17 he enlisted in Co. “C” 2nd Min- 
nesota. His services were mainly against the Indians in Min- 
nesota and Dakota, terminating in the battle of Teton Springs, 
Montana. This scene he visited just 50 years later and instantly 
recognized the snot. He was honorably discharged in Novem- 
ber, 1865, after serving 2 years and 8 months. The youngest of 
the three, C. L. Moore, was born 2nd, 1848 At the age 
16 he enlisted in Co. “D” 176 Ohio Vol. Army of Cumberland. 
He fought in several battles, chief among them the battle of 
Franklin Tennessee. Near the close of the war he served on 
guard at Nashville for 6 months, receiving his discharge in 
April, 1865 

“Tust the other dav I made an interesting find. It was a 
copy of the Sheridan Co. Sun issued under date of September 
15th, 1887, Frank Sprague, Editor. This paper was first printed 
in a tent which a few old settlers will remember.” 


Cedar Rapids Golden Anniversary 

The Cedar Rapids Outlook published its golden anniversary edi- 
tion on September 13, 1934, containing stories of the settlement of 
the Cedar Rapids region in 1872, the coming of the railroad, the 
appearance of the first newspaper, and many other historical items. 
Editor Ole Norland writes: 


“This history was compiled through research into the files 
of the Cedar Rapids Republican * * * and through perusal of 
the files of the Albion Weekly News, through interviews of ex- 
isting ‘old-settlers,’ and other information. * * * The edition 
contains strictly history written and edited almost entirely by 
myself, a ‘job’ quite comprehensive when one considers the age 
of the editor and writer, I am just 21 years. * * * During the 
coming year, our fiftieth year of publication, we intend to pub- 
lish from time to time articles which we were unable to combine 
into our Anniversary Number, such as biographies of the pre- 
sent ‘old-timers;’ sketches of various historical events to explain 
a few points missing from our history or those briefly told 
related in a more thorough manner, as well as other historical 
items. * 


Frontier County Trails 

C. D. Hayden, County Engineer of Frontier County, asks for in- 
formation concerning early trails near Moorefield, Curtis, and Stock- 
ville, also the location of Medicine Lake. He says that the Fort 
Leavenworth to McPherson military road, the Arapahoe trail, and 
another road or trail, are in evidence in many places. Examination 
of the original plats in the state surveyor’s office by a member of 
the Society staff produced the following information: 

As is well known the early surveyors did not always name 
the roads, sometimes not even noting them. The original plats 
in the state surveyor’s office show a “Military road” entering 
T. 8 R. 27, Sec. 31 from the west, crossing Secs. 19, 18 7, and 
leaving the township to the west on Sec. 6. A road enters T. 
8, R. 28 on Sec. 36 from the south, branches northeast and leaves 
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it on Sec. 38. The main trail, called the McPherson to Repub- 
lican trail, remains in township, crossing Sec. 36, 35, 26, 23, 22, 
15, 10, and branching in southern direction in Sec. 3, leaves town- 
ship from this section northward. No lake is shown in the state 
surveyor’s maps, but an unnamed marsh in T. 8, R. 28, Sec. 18, 
might be “Medicine Lake.” 


Presentation of Historical Documents and Records 
Kate Oliver Morgan, formerly of Bellevue, now of Plattsmouth, 
and daughter of George A. Oliver and Kate Quirk Rice Oliver, 
presented to the Nebraska State Historical Society a group of early 
Nebraska documents and records. Among these are: 
The original plat of Plattsmouth as established the per- 
manent county seat of Cass County in 1855, owned by Miles W. 
Morgan, city marshal of Plattsmouth when bridge was con- 
structed. 
The commercial journal of Dr. Rice, first resident physician 
of Bellevue, 1855, and afterward used as the journal of reorge 
A. Oliver, who, with John Case, was the first contractor in the 
lerritory of Nebraska. 
A real estate mortgage given by George A. Oliver and 
Charles Stone to C. D. Keller, November 13, 1857, bearing the 
signature of Stephen D. Bangs, Acting Judge Probate of Sarpy 
County, Territory of Nebraska 


Membership certificate of George A. Oliver in the Odd Fel- 
lows, Bellevue Lodge, May 22, 1858. 


Maximilian, Prince of Wied 

The Federation of German-American Societies of Omaha dedi- 
cated a marker in honor of Maximilian, Prince of Wied, on September 
2nd, 1934, at the Mount Vernon Gardens on the River Drive, South 
13th Street, Omaha. Maximilian was an early German explorer of 
the Missouri valley region and the first to publicize the territory 
that is now Nebraska in Europe, by his enthusiastic work, an exten- 
sive atlas and many fine paintings. Val J. Peters, President of the 
Federation, was master of ceremonies. Dr. A. E. Sheldon gave the 
principal address. 


London, Nebraska 

Alton Miles of Long Beach, writes for information on the es- 
tablishment of London. His grandfather John Harding was one of 
the early settlers and long the postmaster. Mr. Miles owns a paint- 
ing by Baggs of the Harding home 

According to Andreas and other early Nebraska historians, Lon- 
don, a village five miles west of Brownville, was incorporated April, 
1858. The first settler was John Howman, July, 1856. A tavern was 
erected by a man named Nosler, later used for a school a short time 
and then sold to John Harding. 
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Fifth Cavalry Monument at Montrose—1934 


Historic Monuments at Montrose 

The Fifth Cavalry Monument, commemorating the encounter 
between 800 Cheyennes and Sioux and the 5th Cavalry under Generals 
Merritt and Carr, July 17, 1876, was unveiled at Montrose, Nebraska, 
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At Dedication of Fifth Cavalry Monument, Montrose, Nebraska 
Facing camera: Sergeant Chris Madsen, Mrs. Johnny Baker, Cap- 
tain I. C. Way 


September 6, 1934. Chris Madsen, Guthrie, Oklahoma, only surviving 
member of the 5th Cavalry, gave an account of the battle and the 
death of Yellow Hand. Addison E. Sheldon, Historical Society re 
presentative, expressed his approval of Mr. Madsen’s straightforward 
story and reviewed briefly the historic events. Rev. Fr. C. N. Biever, 
Ardmore, spoke before the unveiling of the monument by Grace Sher- 
rick and Betty Jane Konrath, daughter of the donor of the site. Rev. 
A. Albel, Crawford, was also on the program. The site was located 
of Denver and Lieutenant King 


by Sergeant Madsen, General Brown 
several years previous 

Jake Killer, Chief Coffee, White Bull, Fire Thunder and many 
other Indians attended the unveiling. Fire Thunder's son, who saw 
service over seas, acted as interpreter at the ceremony. Joe Strong 
Talk, Pine Ridge, S. D., was in full costume. 

A second monument, in honor of William Cody, (Buffalo Bill) 
was dedicated at a spot some rods south of the 5th Cavalry Monu 
ment. E. B. Rébinson, a member of the State Historical Society, 
gave an historical resume leading up to the events commemorated 
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Mrs. Dora Moore Anderson, Ardmore, South Dakota, read an original 
poem, “Buffalo Bill Kills Yellow Hand,” in which she followed the 
account of Lieutenant King in his Campaigning with Cook. Mrs. 
Johnny Baker, Denver, donor of the monument to Buffalo Bill, is the 
wife of the late Johnny Baker, adopted son of Bill Cody. 
Freighting to Denver 
A recent addition to the Frederick Blaine Humphrey Collection 
is a Special Order issued to his father, O. N. Humphrey, when he was 
a freighter from Nebraska City to Denver: 
Hd. Qrs. Post Fort Kearney 
mr : N. T. Oct. 5th 1865 
Special Orders 
No. 245 

In compliance with Special Orders No. 41, C. S. Hd. Qrs. 
Dept. of the Mo. the trains now at this Post are ready to start 
West is hereby organized with a Company for mutual protection 
and the safety of the train. Mr. O. N. Humphrey is hereby ap- 
pointed conductor and will be held responsible for the holding 
of the organization and train together. 

In no case will he permit the train nor men under his charge 
to straggle along the road. He will camp as near Military Posts 
as possible and will report any insubordination among the men 
belonging to the train to the Comdg Officer of the Post nearest 
the place where such insubordination shall have arisen. 

By Order E. B. Murphy, 
Capt. 7th Iowa Cavalry 
Comdg Post 


H, P, Leland 
Lieut and Post Adjt. 


O. N. Humphrey freighted from Nebraska City to Denver, carry- 
ing tents, tarpaulins, sugar, coffee and tea and brought back ore. 
The receipts from a trip were from $1,500 to $3,000. Often the freight- 
ers had trouble with the Indians, and the post officers were forbidden 
to give them ammunition if they ran out. Once, Frederick Humphrey 
says, his father staged a fake hold-up to get shells in an emergency. 


Map of Factoryville 

Victor A. Sturm, Nehawka, Nebraska, the writer of the interesting 
article, “Factoryville, a Nebraska Ghost Town,” in Volume XIII, 
No. 4, Nebraska History Magazine, sends in a map of Factoryville 
and surrounding region. 


Unrecorded Stories of Nebraska 

Leander Herron, St. Paul, Nebraska, one of the very few persons 
possessing the Congressional Medal of Honor, loaned the society 
the story of his fight at Fort Larned, Kansas, so that copies could be 
made for the Historical Society files. 

This record of daring and bravery is only one incident of Mr. 
Herron’s remarkable frontier experiences. During his service he was 
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at head of civilian works at Fort Hartsuff on the North Loup when 
the creeks were a series of beaver dams. He was at Fort Niobrara 
on the Minnechadusa and at Fort Meade in the Black Hills. 


Records of a Pioneer Homesteader 

M. A. Alexander, Goodland, Kansas, gave the Historical Society 
the original copy of Homestead Certificate No. 95 made out to his 
father, Isaac Alexander, who settled what is now Alexandria, Nebras- 
ka, in 1859. Accompanying the gift is a photograph of Isaac Alexand- 
er with an account of his continual westward trek from 1835 to 1859 
until he finally settled permanently on the banks of the Big Sandy in 
Thayer County. He was active all through the Indian battles of the 
Sixties in southern Nebraska 


Daughter of Louie Bordeau 

Mrs. J. W. Waggoner, Holt Springs, S. D., writing in behalf of 
Mrs. Pottleyoun, daughter of Louie Bordeau, pioneer fur trader of 
old Fort Laramie, asks, “Can you give us information of the date 
when the Fort was sold—and the troubles and dates that happened 
there? Is there a life of Jim Bridger written? Mrs. Bottleyoun was 
there when those Indians were hung and when Father De Smet 


buried them.” 

The editor answers: 

Fort William was built 1834-5 for or by William Sublette. 
He sold it to Fitzpatrick, Sublette, and Bridger in 1835 and same 
year the owners began relationships with Fontenelle of the 
American Fur Company. The post name was changed to Fort 
John, for John B. Sarpy. In 1846 another post was built about 
a mile above Fort John and named Fort Laramie. Fort Laramie 
was bought for $4,000 cash by Lieut. B. P. Woodbury in June, 
1849. He bought it for the United States * * * There is a life 
of Jim Bridger * * * and a book by Miss Hebard on the Boze- 
man Trail. The Kansas Historical Society Collection, Vol. 8, 
pages 352-362, contains an account of the hanging of Two Face 
and Blackfoot. 


Nebraska Mining Stock and River Landings 

John E. Gaskill, Nebraska City, Nebraska, presented the Histor- 
ical Society with an original stock certificate of the Yancton Town 
Company, dated May 5, 1859, made out to R. T. Armstrong. The 
certificate entitled the holder to approximately ™% acre of land in 
Yancton, (no longer in existence) Richardson County, as well as 
1/1200 share of the value and profits of a Coal Bank on the Missouri 
River. The signatures of A. D. Brown and Heath Nuckolls appear as 


president and secretary of the company. 

Mr. Gaskill also loaned the Society an original Steamboat time 
card for photographic reproduction. The time card, the property of 
a Mr. Stevenson, Nebraska City, carries a picture of the freight 
and passenger steamboat, Kate Kinney, J. Kinney, Master. The back 
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of the card lists all the Missouri river Landings of the Fifties, between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Sioux City, Iowa, with their river distances 


Grasshoppers Again 

Stanley R. Osborn of Blair, Nebraska, seeks information on the 
terrible grasshopper invasion of the ’70’s. According to Mr. Osborn, 
the annual grasshopper product forced his mother’s folks to give 
up a farm in the Omaha district, now the Walnut Hill Reservoir. 
The greatest grasshopper invasion in Nebraska was during the years 
1874-5-6, and probably the years about which Mr. Osborn is inquiring. 
An earlier and lesser grasshopper invasion occurred in the years 


1864-6. 


Old Burying Ground 

Sibyl B. Jarrett, Librarian at Sutton, Nebraska, who wrote the 
leading feature story in the Sunday Journal-Star, July 15, 1934, on the 
Farmers Valley cemetery in Hamilton County presented seven photo- 
graphs of the cemetery and gravestones of the early settlers to the 
Society’s permanent photograph file. 


Death of Oldest Resident 

From M. W. Neihart, Nebraska City, comes the report of the 
death of David A. Young at Plattsmouth, August 8, 1934, the oldest 
continuous resident of the State. 

David Young was born in Mills County, Iowa, in 1851 and came 
to Cass County with his parents in 1854. William Young settled in 
the vicinity of Murray, and the old home, a log cabin, still stands on 
the farm that never passed out of the family. In 1876 David Young 
married Anna Mann, the daughter of another pioneer family. Mrs. 
Young died in January, 1932. Volume XIV, No. 1, Nebraska History 
Magazine contains a picture of these pioneers. 


Miss Gilmore, a former resident of Nebraska and now a graduate 
student at the University of Illinois, has devoted the last several years 
to the compilation and annotation of a list of the official publications 
of the State Government of Nebraska. This list, when completed, 
will constitute her master’s thesis. 

In checking over the material in the archives of the Nebraska 
Historical Society, Miss Gilmore found a number of rare documents 
which are in demand in various libraries of the country. The director 
of the University of Illinois Library has requested copies of these 
documents, and has offered to send to the Historical Society a copy 
of Miss Gilmore’s thesis, and also the following: 

“The Origin of the Land Grant Act of 1862”—a publication 
of 139 pages, and which touches upon the history of all land 
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grant colleges. A copy of “The Life of Jonathan B. Turner,” 
one of the authors of the original grant act. 


M. A. Alexander, of Goodland, Kansas, (one of the few survivors 
of the Sioux-Cheyenne war of 1864), has loaned to the Historical 
Society a valuable manuscript concerning early pioneer life in Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. Alexander states: 

“Some day when I visit my folks in Lincoln, I'll sure call on 
you for a few moments of old pioneer visiting. And will smoke 
the pipe of peace after warming up around your camp fire that 
is possibly burning just a little low in your wigwam.” 


Mrs. Esther H. Hardy, of Tabor, Iowa, informs us that her grand- 
father, John Radcliffe was pilot on the steamboat which carried up 
the Missouri river the gold specie used to pay the Indians for the 
territory of Nebraska. 

She also desires information concerning a family by the name of 
Hardy, which migrated from Lee County, Virginia, and settled in 
Platte County in 1837. The oldest son of this family, William Riley 
Hardy, left Nebraska in 1837, and was an early pioneer in the vicinity 
of Tabor. 

George E. Timblin, of Hemingford, Nebr., says of our publication: 

“TI do not like to miss a magazine. They are sure interesting 
to us old-timers. I came to Nebraska in 1857. I was not two 

months old when I came, and I have seen the change from a 

desert to the best State in the union.” 


Mrs. P. S. Rine, South Pasadena, Calif., who came to Nebraska in 
1868, sends in her dues and also places her son, John A. Rine of 
Omaha, on the membership list. 


E. A. Brininstool, Hollywood, Calif., author of an imposing array 
of historical volumes, wishes to exchange a few copies of his “Capt. 
Benteen’s Story of the Custer Fight” for copies of “Capture and 
Death of Chief Crazy Horse.” 

Professor E. P. Wilson, Chadron, asks that copies of papers on 
Cherry County gleaned in his “Western Development” course be 
sent to Lulu Kortz Hudson, president of the Cherry County Hist- 


orical Society. 


Oldtimer Krank Williams of Kearney read the account of Ne- 
braska’s first earthquake, May 11, and was moved to write to the 
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editor: “Why, I remember an earlier one—and very distinctly. You 
are an old timer and probably know—” 

Yes, the editor does know, and in the “Annals of Nebraska,” in 
the 1915 Bluebook, page 79, there is this notation: “November 15, 1877 
—Earthquake shocks felt in Lincoln.” 


The Society acknowledges the gift of the bound files of the Ne- 
braska Union Farmer, April 27, 1932, to April 11, 1934, inclusive, from 
Editor Herron and the Union,— another addition to the permanent 
records of a movement of great historical significance. 





Thomas E. Snodgrass, Johnson, an enthusiastic Farmers’ Insti- 
tute speaker of the Nineties, died May 14. 

Due to the efforts of James C. Clary, of Seneca, Nebr., the logs 
of the old cedar log cabin at that place are being carefully saved 
for the Historical Society. This cabin is associated with the earliest 


settlement there. 


Mrs. Homer C. Ludden, of Phoenix, Ariz., President of the His- 
torical Society, is the granddaughter of James B. Robinson and 
Thomas S. Parks of Dodge County. She has in her possession a 
large silver water pitcher which was presented to Mr. Parks for hav- 
ing the prize horse at the first Nebraska State Fair. Mr. Parks 
bought land at the first sales in Nebraska. 


The railroad to Chadron was laid in the summer of 1885. Pos- 
sibly it is not too early to suggest plans for the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of this event. 


Mrs. Ruth H. Cyr, of Franklin, Nebr., informs us that the county 
newspaper, The Sentinel, contained an account in its issue of Nov- 
ember 23, 1933, concerning the first settlement and stockade in 
Franklin county. The article was written by the last living member 
of that settlement. 

The members of the Historical Society who live in that county 
are gathering all available data concerning its early history, and they 
hope to be able to set up an appropriate marker on the spot of the 
first settlement sometime in the near future. 

Every so often comes a call for “all the information you have 
on Indians in your state” or “all the historical data or anything else 
on Nebraska.” Obviously we cannot send out the entire library or 


even the part referring to Indians. 
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THE PUBLIC CAREER OF MOSES P. KINKAID 


By Russell J. Mellberg 
Reviewed by the Editor 

This is a 110 page thesis for the Master’s degree from 
the University of Nebraska. Mr. Mellberg’s family were 
early settlers on the great Cheyenne county table land 
east of Dalton and Mr. Mellberg grew to manhood there. 
His thesis was done as a graduate student in Dr. Sellers’ 
University of Nebraska seminar in Western History. In 
it he had the active co-operation of the State Historical 
staff and collections. 

The figure of Judge Kinkaid will always be a remem- 
bered one in the annals of Northwest Nebraska. He was 
no such flamboyant eccentric figure as Judge Gaslin— 
Nebraska’s most meteoric contribution to pioneer legal 
audacity. Judge Kinkaid was far more of a Scotsman 
than frontiersman. That quality may account for his 
conspicuous political and financial success. In a border 
society where the Indian, the cattleman, the gambler 
and saloonkeeper, the rugged homesteader, the railroad 
builder, the land promoter, the unscrupulous money loan- 
er and speculator flourished side by side Judge Kinkaid 
was always the quiet, canny, cautious Scot, suave, soft- 
pedaled, with the savor of scholarship and sincerity 
which endeared him to the roughest of frontiersmen. 
Men of the Judge Kinkaid type will never be found in 
the first rank of great leaders or social reformers. But 
their presence on the forward side of any movement is 
sure proof of its ultimate success. So Judge Kinkaid, 
always a republican, always seemed in favor of the pop- 
ulist movement and on the point of enrollment in its 
ranks. He voted steadily with George W. Norris in the 
latter’s first national victory—the overthrow of Speaker 
Cannon in 1910, but he never uttered a public syllable on 
the subject. 

The general features of Judge Kinkaid’s character 
and career are quiet in color, not likely to carry far into 
the current of future notable frontier history. It was 
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his fortune, however, to give his name to an important 
event in the land history of the west—enactment of the 
640 acre homestead law. Land is perpetual as the planet. 
Systems under which it is held and used by human beings 
endure through centuries. The Kinkaid homestead law 
was not original with Judge Kinkaid. He had the tact 
and the persuasion to put it through. Its enactment dis- 
posed of the last ten million acres of Nebraska land with- 
in ten years and made possible the new system of ranch 
ownership of the sand hill region which is likely to last 
for many generations. 

Thus Moses P. Kinkaid achieved his permanent place 
in the annals of the west which can never be taken from 
him. 

The story of Judge Kinkaid is told by Mr. Mellberg 
with a fine degree of appreciation and discrimination. 
The writer of this review knew Judge Kinkaid well for 
over thirty years and is glad to rejoice in so fair and 
adequate a picture of his career. Some day it should be 
published by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 





- QQ 


Pioneer Days in Arizona, Frank C. Lockwood. The MacMillan 
Co., N. Y., 1931. Pages 400, 73 Illustrations. Price $4.00. 

Arizona history is a combination of legend, romance, adventure, 
Indian wars, desert dangers, mining miracles, frontier thrillers, tem- 
perate and tropic agriculture, modernization. Any one of these as- 
pects of Arizona has material for a library of epic dramas and breath 
taking novels. 

Mr. Lockwood has attained the remarkable achievement of put 
ting the most important episodes of Arizona in 400 pages of mov 
ing literature. Nothing in any literature of adventure can outrank 
the experience of the Indians who made homes for themselves in the 
desert and mountain of Arizona, or of the white men who conquered 
desert, mountain and Indian. 

Nebraska is united with Arizona by the fact that the first Amer- 
ican explorers of that region, Sylvester and James Pattee and their 
party of 114 men left Fort Atkinson, (16 miles north of Omaha, on 
the present site of Fort Calhoun) July 30, 1824, on one of the wildest 
of all frontier explorations into an unknown land. 

Two other familiar Nebraska names occur in Mr. Lockwood’s 
story of Arizona. One is that of L. J. F. Iaeger, one of the noted 
characters of Northwest Nebraska, commonly called “Billy the Bear,” 
cowboy, actor, clerk of the district court at Chadron. The L. J. F. 
Iaeger famous in Arizona history as contractor, miner, Indian fighter 
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and capitalist was uncle of Nebraska’s L. J. F. laeger, who has often 
told the writer of his experiences in the years spent in the employ of 
his uncle at Fort Yuma. 

The other familiar Nebraska name in Mr. Lockwood’s book is 
that of W. H. Oury, famous Indian fighter and first mayor of Tucson, 
pioneer in 1862 and the first cattle ranchman in the territory. His 
name is reproduced in Col. W. H. Oury, veteran of the Philippine 
War, now commandant of the University of Nebraska Cadets and 
head of the U of N Military Department. 


Mrs. Blanche M. Horton of Harmon-On-Hudson, New York, has 
sent the Historical Society a copy of The Ancestry of Catherine Cho- 
ate Paul which contains the early genealogy of the Horton family, 
pioneers at Nebraska City, Nebraska. 


Mrs. Byron E. Yoder, Lincoln, Nebraska, donated a collection of 
eleven books from the library of her father, Owsley Wilson, early 
Lincoln attorney and populist, including American Politics, by Thom- 
as Cooper, Platform Echoes, by John B. Gough, Republic or Empire, 
The Philippine Question, by William Jennings Bryan, and Ray’s High- 
er Arithmetic, published in 1856 


Wagon Trails 
Mrs. Pauline Henderson, Franklin, Nebraska, sends the following 
lines “written by a near descendant of plains pioneers and referring 


more especially to the wagon trails connecting neighbor with neighbor 


and settlements with far distant ‘nearest towns’.” 
WAGON TRAILS 


They climb the gently rounded hills, 
They gash the far flung plain 

Like lines upon an aged face 
Deep-etched by Time and Pain. 


Just deep worn trails in prairie grass 
Beneath the prairie sky. 

Yet never can I look on them 

And heedless pass them by. 


Tho years have wrought with diligence, 
The deep scars to erase, 

Still with mute eloquence they speak 
The Saga of a race 


They paint bright pictures of romance 
They tell stern tales of strife 

They sing sweet songs of steadfast love 
They write a page of life! 


‘ 
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